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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. - 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 


speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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The Post-War Employment of Women 
in the United States 


A Statistical Forecast 
by 


John D. Duranp 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


The number of women who go to work outside the home has been 
rising steadily for several decades, and the war has brought a sharp 
acceleration of the movement in many countries. It seems likely that 
some of the effects of the wartime expansion will be of a lasting nature. 
One of the factors, therefore, on which information is desirable if plans 
are to be made for full employment after the war is the number of women 
who may be expected to remain in the labour force. In the following 
pages an attempt is made to answer this question for the United States, 
and to give also an estimate of post-war trends in the age distribution 
of women workers.' 


THE wartime increase in the number of working women in the 

United States is already as high as 25 per cent.—the total having 
risen from 13,300,000 in April 1940 to 16,600,000 in August 1943*— 
and in the coming year the number .of women in the labour force 
will have to pass the 17,000,000 mark to meet the estimated man- 
power requirements for the war production programme. Estimates 
of the proportion of the additional women who will remain in the 





1 The labour force data for April 1940 and subsequent months quoted here 
are based on the U.S. Census Bureau’s monthly sample surveys of the labour 
market, published periodically in Labor Force Bulletin. As explained below 
(diagram II, footnote), the data for months other than April have been adjusted 
for seasonal variation. 

? For further analysis, it would be desirable to obtain data showing the occupa- 
tional and industrial distribution of the increase since 1940 in the number of 
women employed in various age groups. Statistics on marital status and other 
a of the wartime female labour force would also be very 
valuable. 
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labour force after the war are much needed by the planning groups 
that are now beginning to attack the problem of peacetime employ- 
ment. 

Forecasts on this subject are complicated by virtually unpredic- 
table factors, such as the number of war losses, the future trend of 
the marriage and birth rates, the level of wages, and other aspects 
of the post-war economic and political ‘‘climate’’. Nevertheless, an 
analysis of the current increases in relation to secular trends shows 
within what limits the post-war trend is likely to be confined. Such 
an analysis provides an effective framework for alternative assump- 
tions regarding various social, economic, and political enamine 
which may affect the trend. 

It should not be forgotten that the employment of women has 
been increasing in the United States for more than half a century. 
This trend is deeply rooted in the social and economic tendencies 
of the age, and would probably have continued during the 1940’s 
even if there had been no war. If the increases of the 1930's, the 
1920’s, and earlier decades had been repeated, more than 2,500,000 
female workers would have been added to the labour force between 
1940 and 1950. 

As a result of the war, the actual increase during this decade 
is almost certain to be larger. The very magnitude of the expansion 
during the war suggests that it can hardly be without some lasting 
effect. One out of three civilian jobs are now held by women, com- 
pared with one out of four in 1940. The widening of the occupa- 
tional field for women which has accompanied the numerical in- 
crease also seems certain to have some measure of permanence. 
Women are working as mechanics, welders, bus drivers—occupa- 
tions that were formerly reserved almost exclusively for men—and 
in many cases they are found to be as well suited as men for such 
work, if not better. Many of them are learning skills for which 
there will still be an excellent market after the war. And many are 
acquiring a lasting taste for the additional income and the economic 
independence which their jobs have given them. 

It will be shown in the following pages that the increase in the 
female labour force between 1940 and 1950, taking into account 
the secular trend and the abnormal expansion resulting from the 
war, will probably be 3,000,000 or 3,500,000. These figures mean 
16,500,000 or 17,000,000 working women in 1950, as compared with 
13,300,000 in 1940; and a total 1950 labour force of more than 
59,000,000 men and women, compared with 54,000,000 before the war. 





1 A recent survey made by the American Institute of Public Opinion indicates 
that about one-half of the married women in war jobs wish to go on working after 
the war (The Views of the American War Worker, summer, 1943). 
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Such a supply of labour is a challenge to American industry 
and government. If full employment can be attained by providing 
jobs for all who wish to work, rather than by discouraging the 
employment of women and trying to cut down the labour force, 
the expansion resulting from the war can mean greater prosperity 
than the nation has ever known. To this end, the need to provide 
jobs for a much larger number of women should be recognised in the 
plans which are now being laid to maintain employment in the post- 
war period. 


RELATION OF CURRENT INCREASE TO SECULAR TREND 


From a long-run point of view, the wartime expansion of the 
female labour force appears as a sudden acceleration of a historic 
trend. Since 1870, the participation of women in the labour market 
has been increasing, as the decline of the birth rate, the increase in 
apartment dwelling, and the greater availability of housekeeping 
conveniences have made it possible for more and more women to 
go out to work. At the same time, better educational opportuni- 
ties, the urbanisation of the population, and the growing demand 
for workers in professional, clerical, trade, and service occupations 
have steadily widened the field of employment for women. 

The relation of the wartime increase to this secular trend is 
illustrated in diagram I. Between 1890 and 1940, the ratio of work- 
ing women to all women aged 14 years and over rose at the rate of 
1 or 2 percentage points per decade. In the three years from April 
1940 to April 1943 it jumped from 26 per cent. to 30 per cent., a 
rise nearly equal to that for the entire period 1900 to 1940. 

The first world war apparently had little permanent effect on 
the long-run trend. In 1920, the percentage of women gainfully 
occupied was about the same as that which would have resulted 
from a constant rate of increase between 1900 and 1930.! Unfortun- 
ately, only fragmentary data relating to employment trends in 1917 
and 1918 are available, so that it is impossible to determine definite- 
ly how many women were in the labour force at that time. Because 
of the relatively brief participation of the United States in that 
war, however, it is probable that the increase was on a much smaller 
scale than in the present war. Consequently, the experience of 





1 The slight decrease between 1910 and 1920 in the percentage of women 
gainfully occupied, as shown by the census reports for those two years, has often 
been misinterpreted. This apparent decrease was due to non-comparability 
between the figures for 1910 and those for other censuses, resulting from differ- 
ences in the instructions to enumerators and from changes in the census date. 
For this reason, the 1910 percentage shown in diagram I was obtained by inter- 
polation of the percentages shown by the censuses of 1900 and 1920, and not 
from the 1910 census. 
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the first world war is of very little use in judging the long-run 
effects of the current increase in employment of women. 


DIAGRAM I. PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN AGED 14 YEARS AND OVER IN 
THE LABOUR FORCE OR GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 1890-1943} 
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1 Percentages for 1890, 1900, and 1920 and percentage gainfully occupied for 1930 obtained 
from census reports for the respective years. Percentage for 1910 obtained by interpolation. 
Percentages in labour force for 1930 and 1940 obtained from the Census Bureau's forthcoming 
estimates of labour force, made on a comparable basis for those two years. Percentage for April 
1943 based on the Census Bureau's Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 


The timing of the increase since 1940 is shown in diagram II, 
which gives quarterly figures on the number of women in the labour 
force from April 1940 to August 1943, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion. To indicate how much of the increase may be attributed to 
the war, the diagram shows also the estimated growth which would 
have been expected during this period if the trends of previous years 
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DIAGRAM II. NUMBER OF WOMEN AGED 14 YEARS AND OVER IN 
_ CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE, AND FEMALE LABOUR FORCE EX- 
«, PECTED ON THE BASIS OF 1930-1940 TRENDS, 1940-1943! 
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1 Figures for female civilian labour force for >= of each year are the unadjusted data from 
the Census Bureau's Monthly Report on the Labour ce. Figures for the months of January, July, 
and October, and the figure for August 1943, have been adjusted for seasonal variations. The 
seasonal adjustments represent the averages of the deviations of the female labour force totals for 
each month from the interpolated trend from April to April, for the period April 1940 to April 1942. 
For explanation of the estimate of expected female labour force, see note below. 


had continued after 1940.1 The expected increase for the period 
April 1940 to August 1943 was 900,000, whereas the actual increase 
was about 3,300,000. Thus the increase which may be attributed 
to the war amounted to about 2,400,000. 

Most of the expansion has been accomplished since April 1942. 
Between April 1940 and April 1941 the number of women in the 
labour force decreased, reaching a point nearly 1,000,000 below 
that which would have been expected on the basis of the secular 
trend. As indicated below in the discussion of employment trends 
for women in the age groups 20 to 34 years, this decline was probably 
due chiefly to the increases in birth and marriage rates during the 





1 The estimates of “expected” female labour force presented in the accom- 
panying table and diagrams were made by extrapolation of the 1930-1940 trends 
shown by the Census Bureau's forthcoming estimates of the labour force by age 
and sex, on a comparable basis for those two years. They differ somewhat from 
the estimates presented in Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1941: “‘EstimatedjGrowth of 
the Labor Force, 1940 to 1950”, and Aug. 1943: “Sources of Labor Supply for. War”. 
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early phases of the defence production boom. After April 1941 the 
growing demand for labour was more than sufficient to offset these 
tendencies; the female labour force began to increase at a rapid rate. 
It was not until about April 1942, however, that the number of 
female workers began to exceed the figure that would have been 
expected if the pre-war rate of increase had continued. 

Throughout 1942 the female labour force increased at an acceler- 
ating rate.. The rise was temporarily halted in the first quarter of 
1943, but since April of this year it has been resumed on an even 
larger scale. Between April and July 1,200,000 girls and women 
joined the labour force in addition to the normal seasonal incre- 
ment. This remarkable increase is not likely to be repeated, for a 
large part of it came from the group of girls who left high schools 
and colleges in May and June. In fact, in August 200,000 of these 
additional seasonal workers dropped out of the labour force. In the 
coming year, however, as the armed forces draw nearer to their full 
complement and war production approaches its peak, it is estimated 
that about. 600,000 more women will be needed in the labour force, 
in addition to the normal increment from population growth.' If the 
labour requirements are met, the increase in the female labour 
force attributable to the war will total at the peak some 3,000,000 
workers. 


Increased Employment in Agriculture 


More than half of the expansion attributable to the war up to 
the present has been brought about by a large increase in the num- 
ber of women employed on farms, an increase which is likely to be 
almost entirely temporary. More spectacular gains have been made 
in the centres of war industry, where women have been flocking 
into munitions plants, aeroplane factories, and shipyards, as well 
as taking the places of men in almost all branches of industry, 
service, and trade. For the total of all non-agricultural industries 
combined, however, the increase has been proportionately much 
less than that on farms. In August 1943, 1,900,000 women were 
employed in agriculture*, representing an increase of more than 
200 per cent. over an estimated figure of 600,000 for April 1940. 
For the remainder of the female labour force, the increase was 


about 16 per cent. 
Thus of the 2,400,000 women who have entered the labour 


1 Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1943: ‘‘Manpower Requirements for 1943-1944”. 

2 U.S. BurEau oF THE CENsus: Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 9 Sept. 
1943. The figure is corrected for seasonal variation. The increase in agricultural 
employment shown by the census surveys up to the present may be due in part 
to sampling bias. The improved sample which is to be used in future surveys 
will provide a more exact measure of the trend. 
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market since 1940, over and above the increase expected on the 
basis of long-run trends, about 1,300,000 are working on farms.' 
A large part of the increase for agriculture represents the more 
extensive seasonal employment of women, which has been necessary 
during the last two years because so many farmers’ sons and hired 
men have been inducted into the armed forces or have left to work 
in the cities. But there has also been a large increase in the number 
of women working the year round on farms, as indicated by the fact 
that in January 1943 there were 800,000 women employed in agri- 
culture, as compared with 300,000 in January 1941.? 

That part of the wartime increase which has occurred in agri- 
culture is likely to have little lasting effect on post-war trends. 
Farm women are normally occupied for the most part with house- 
keeping duties, which are considerably more burdensome than 
those of the typical housewife in the city. Their farm work is 
usually limited to minor chores or to light work at seasonal peaks, 
unless they are forced to do regular farming work by widowhood 
or economic necessity, or by such emergencies as the present short- 
age of farm hands. The number of women employed as year-round 
farm workers will undoubtedly fall back to a more nearly normal 
figure when the men return from the war and when the abnormal 
wartime demands for farm products have been satisfied. The per- 
manent increase in the female labour force resulting from the war 


will come almost entirely from the 1,100,000 increase, over and 
above normal expectations, in the number of women available for 
non-agricultural employment. 


TRENDS By AGE GrRouPS 


In the decades before the war, the increase in the female labour 
force was brought about entirely by the increased employment in 
non-agricultural pursuits of women between the ages of 20 and 65 
years, and particularly of young women 20 to 34 years old. In the 
case of girls under 20, there was a steady decrease in employment, 
due to advancing educational standards and the extension of child 
labour laws, which have gradually forced upward the age at which 
both boys and girls normally begin to work. There has also been a 
marked tendency towards earlier retirement from employment, so 





1Qn the basis of the long-term decline in the agricultural labour force, a 
slight decrease would have been expected between 1940 and 1943 in the number 
of women employed in agriculture. For the purpose of the analysis presented 
above, it has been assumed that the whole of the increase since 1940 for agri- 
culture is attributable to war conditions, whereas a part of the non-agricultural 
increase represents the expectation on the basis of pre-war trends. 

? An analysis of wartime trends in farm employment is given in Louis J. 
Ducorr, ef al.: ‘Effects of the War on the Agricultural Working Force and on 
the Rural-Farm Population”, in Social Forces, May 1943. 
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that the proportion of both men and women in the labour force at 
ages over 65 has been declining. This trend has been caused partly 
by more adequate provisions for the pensioning of aged workers, 
and by changes in production methods and employment policies, 
which have reduced the demand for older men and women in in- 
dustry. The movement away from farms, where the opportunity 
for older workers is comparatively good, has also been an important 
factor in this trend. The long-run trends for women in various age 
groups are illustrated by the figures for 1900, 1930, and 1940, shown 
in the following table. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE OR GAIN- 
FULLY OCCUPIED, IN 1900, 1930, AND 1940, AND EXPECTED 
NUMBER IN 1950 ON THE BASIS OF 1930-1940 TRENDs, 

BY AGE, FOR THE UNITED STATES! 





Gainfully Estimated labour force Expected 
occupied labour force 


Age group 





1900 1930 1940 1950 





Number of Women 
Total: 14 years and 
over 5,110,000 | 10,400,000 | 13,020,000 15,800,000 


14 to 19 years 1,260,000 1,590,000 1,390,000 ,000,000 
20 to 24 years 1,170,000 2,320,000 2,690,000 ,800,000 





1 
2 

25 to 44 years 1,850,000 4,400,000 6,110,000 8,000,000 
3 


45 to 64 years 700,000 1,840,000 2,550,000 , 


700,000 
65 years and over 140,000 240,000 280,000 300 


,000 
Percentage of Female 
Population 


Total: 14 years and 
over 20.4 23.6 25.7 





14 to 19 years 27.4 22.8 19.0 

20 to 24 years 31.4 41.8 45.6 

25 to 44 years 18.1 24.6 30.6 

45 to 64 years 14.1 18.0 20.1 

65 years and over 9.1 7.3 6.0 
1 Sources: Figures fer 1900 obtained from 1900 census reports, with interpolations for the age 
groups 14 to 19 and 20 to 24 years. Figures for 1930 and 1940 obtained from forthcoming census 
report showing estimated labour force, by age and sex, for 1930 and 1940 on a comparable basis. 
1940 figures differ slightly from those presented elsewhere in this article, which were obtained 
from the Census Bureau's monthly sample survey. Expected figures for 1950 estimated in the 
manner described in note 1 on page 699. 


If the war had not intervened, these established trends would 
probably have continued during the decade 1940 to 1950. The 
number and age distribution of women in the labour force in 1950 
which would have resulted are also shown in the table. 

During the war, however, the expansion of the female labour 
force has followed quite a different pattern, as shown in diagram III. 
The most remarkable departure from the long-term trend has 
occurred in the case of girls under 20 years of age, who have con- 
tributed over one-third of the addition to the female labour force 
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resulting from the war. The remainder of the increase has come 
mostly from women in the age group 35 to 54 years. Comparatively 
little of it has come from those between 20 and 35 years, the age 
group which was responsible for the greater part of the increase in 
earlier decades. In the case of women 55 to 64 years old, the effect 
of the war has been to accelerate somewhat the rate of increase, 
while for those of 65 and over, the long-term downward trend has 
apparently been temporarily halted. 


DIAGRAM III. NUMBER OF WOMEN IN CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE, AND 
FEMALE LABOUR FORCE EXPECTED ON THE BASIS OF 1930-1940 
TRENDS, BY AGE, 1941-1943! 


Civilian labour force Expected labour force 
(seasonally adjusted) 
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1 Sources: see note, diagram II, and note 1, p. 699. 
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These shifts probably do not presage a major change in the past 
tendency of the employment of women to increase in the middle 
age groups and to decrease in the youngest and oldest groups. But 
it is almost certain that they will leave some mark on the age dis- 
tribution of women in the labour force in 1950 and for several 
decades in the future. The probable post-war trend for each age 
class is discussed in the pages that follow. 
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Employment of Girls Aged under 20 Years 


Between January 1942 and April 1943 the number of girls aged 
14 to 19 years working or looking for work rose from 1,700,000' to 
2,100,000. The end of the school year brought 500,000 more girls 
into the market, in addition to the normal seasonal increase, so that 
by July 1943 there were 1,000,000 more than would have been 
expected if the downward trend of earlier decades had continued. 
The increase was probably due mainly to the seasonal employment 
on farms of an abnormally large contingent of girls leaving school 
for the summer vacations. In August, 100,000 of these seasonal 
workers left the labour force, and more probably left in September. 

For purposes of analysis, the increase for girls in this age group 
may be divided into two parts: (a) that due to the earlier entrance 
into the labour market of girls who in normal times would have 
taken jobs at an older age; and (}) that due to the employment of 
girls who under normal circumstances would have taken up house- 
keeping and would not have entered the labour force at all. The 
employment of girls in the latter group is likely to have a lasting 
effect on the supply of labour in post-war years. 

The drop in high school and college enrolment in the last few 
years indicates that a large part of the increase in the employment 
of girls under 20 years has been due to earlier entrance into the 
labour market. Between October 1940 and October 1942, while 
the number of ’teen-age girls in the labour force increased by about 
200,000, female enrolment dropped by about 200,000 in high 
schools? and 100,000 in universities, colleges, professional schools, 
etc. About one-fourth of the decrease in enrolment was due to 
a reduction in the number of ’teen-age girls in the population, and 
some of it may have been caused by earlier marriages. The major 
part of the decline, however, must be attributed to the tendency 
for girls to drop out of school and take war jobs. Until the enrol- 
ment data for 1943-44 become available, it will be impossible to 
say how much of the labour force increase since October 1942 was 
caused by this tendency. Many girls undoubtedly dropped their 
studies during the school year and contributed to the 300,000 in- 
crease in employment of girls under 20 years between October 





1 This figure includes a seasonal adjustment for comparison with the figures 
for Apr., and is therefore 100,000 greater than the figure given in the Labor 
Force Bulletin. 

2 The estimated total high-school enrolment decreased from 6,714,000 in Oct. 
1940 to 6,142,000 in Oct. 1942. The withdrawal rate was about twice as high 
for boys as for girls (U.S. Orrick or Epucation: Some Early Effects of the War 
upon Public Schools, Circular No. 218, July 1943). 

* Female enrolment in such institutions was 600,000 for the academic year 
1939-1940, 580,000 for 1941-1942, and 520,000 for 1942-1943 (U.S. Orrick or 
Epucation: Effects of the War upon College Personnel, Circular No. 217, May 1943). 
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and April 1943, and some of the 500,000 who came into the market 
in May, June, and July were probably girls who had not completed 
a normal amount of education, but who did not return to school 
in the autumn. 

Not all the early entrances into the labour force, of course, are 
reflected in decreased school enrolment. There has been a consider- 
able increase in part-time employment of girls and boys still in 
school, especially in farming areas, where part-time.students have 
become a very important source of replacements in the labour 
supply. In addition, as pointed out above, there has been a large 
increase in the employment of students during vacations." 

On the other hand, it is very doubtful that the entire increase 
in the employment of girls under 20 years has been achieved merely 
by bringing them into the labour force at an earlier age. Before 
the war, out of 800,000 girls under 20 who left school each year, 
about 500,000 entered the labour force and 300,000 took up home 
making.? Even on the fairly extreme assumption that the age of 
entrance into the labour market has been reduced uniformly by 
one year, only about 500,000 of the increase due to the war for the 
age group under 20 would be explained. At least 400,000 must 
therefore be attributed to the employment of a group of girls who 
under normal conditions would have married and begun raising 
families, instead of taking jobs, as they left school. The number 
of the latter type may be placed as high as 600,000 if a less extreme 
assumption is made regarding the recent reduction in the average 
age of entrance into the labour force. 

In the past, increases in the number of young women coming 
into the market shortly after leaving school have been the main 
source of permanent expansion in the female labour force. For each 
successive generation of women, the proportion working at the age 
of about 20 has been greater, while the rate of retirement in later 
life has remained almost unchanged. Thus the employment history 
of each generation has depended chiefly upon the proportion in the 
labour force at the time when they reached adulthood. 

Not only the precedent of the past but also the prospects for 
the future of the girls who have recently come into the labour 
market instead of taking up housekeeping suggest that they will 





1 Some information relating to recent trends in full-time, part-time, and 
vacation employment of children, by industrial groups, is given in Monthly 
Labor Review, Mar. 1943: ‘Trend of Child Labor, 1939 to 1942”, by Ella Arvilla 
Merritt; and International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, 
pp. 324-337: “Juvenile Labour in Wartime in the United States’. 

2 These estimates were obtained by applying to the female population, for 
each year of age from 14 to 19, the differences  Beatiines the percentages in the 
labour force, engaged in home housework, and in school, for successive years of 
age, as shown in U.S. Burgavu or THE Census: 16th Census of the United States, 
Population, ‘‘Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force’. 
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make some permanent contribution to the supply of labour in post- 
war decades. Many of them will be forced to support themselves 
because they will not have married, or because their husbands 
will have failed to return from the war. And many of those who 
marry will doubtless want to retain the economic advantages and 
personal satisfactions of their jobs. 

In 1950, these girls will be in the age group 20 to 29 years; if 
peacetime trends had continued, a total of 5,300,000 female workers 
would have been expected for the group in that year. A conser- 
vative allowance for the increment due to wartime expansion up 
to the present in this age group, taking into account the fact that 
those engaged in agriculture are likely to be employed only tempo- 
rarily, would be 200,000 additional workers in 1950. The increment 
may be estimated at as much as 400,000 by taking the larger of 
the two figures given above for the wartime employment of girls 
who would not normally have entered the labour market, and 
making a liberal estimate of the number who will wish to go on 
working after the war. As this generation of women passes through 
life, it is likely to add appreciably to the female labour force in each 
succeeding age group. If so, it will be nearly half a century before 
the effects of their increased employment during the war have fully 
run their course. 

In the case of the girls who will be 14 to 19 years old in 1950, 
on the other hand, the war will probably have little effect upon 
the proportion in the labour force. One of the first consequences 
of demobilisation is likely to be a decrease in the demand for inex- 
perienced young workers. As job opportunities diminish, the num- 
ber of boys and girls who go to work before they have completed 
a high school or college education is likely once more to decrease, 
as it has in the past. At the same time, child labour and school 
attendance laws, which have been modified or loosely enforced 
during the war emergency, will probably be tightened in the post- 
war period. By 1950, the number of female workers 14 to 19 years 
of age is likely to be no more than the 1,000,000 which would have 
been expected if the long-term downward trend had continued 
without interruption. 


Employment of Women Aged 20 to 34 Years 


The small increase since 1940 in the employment of women 
between 20 and 35 years of age is doubtless due mainly to the up- 
swing of the marriage and birth rates. In 1940 there was not much 
room for increase in the employment of women of those ages without 
interfering considerably with home duties; most of those who were 
not in the labour force were married, and the majority had one or 
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more children.1 The wave of marriages and births which followed 
the return of prosperity in 1940 and 1941 doubtless reduced con- 
siderably the numbers of unmarried and childless married women 
potentially available for employment. At the same time, thousands 
of young women retired from the labour market to marry and to 
begin raising families. Furthermore, many wives left their jobs to 
establish dependency, for fear that their husbands would be drafted.? 
As a result, the number of women aged 20 to 34 years in the labour 
force in July 1941 was 300,000 below the level expected on the 
basis of a continuation of long-run trends (see diagram III). 

After July 1942 the rising demand for labour forced an upturn 
in the trend of employment for this age group, in spite of further 
increases in marriages and births. The drafting of married men 
who had no children before the attack on Pearl Harbour has pro- 
bably been responsible for some of this increase. It was not until 
early in 1943, however, that the losses of 1940 and 1941 were re- 
gained. In August 1943 there were 6,700,000 women of 20 to 34 
years in the civilian labour force, in addition to 150,000 or more in 
the women’s complements of the armed forces.* Since there would 
have been 6,600,000 in the labour force if pre-war trends had 
continued, the wartime expansion in this age group of women 
workers has amounted to only about 250,000, including those in 
uniform. This expansion is proportionately much smaller than that 
which has occurred in younger and older groups. 

Further increases in the employment of this group of women 
will be rather narrowly limited by their responsibilities for child 
care, unless a large-scale development of day nurseries is under- 
taken as an emergency measure. Even if a great many fathers 
are inducted, not very many of their wives are likely to come into 
the labour market unless they can make satisfactory provision for 
the care of their children while they work. If nursery schools for 
the children of working mothers should become widely accepted, 
the effect upon the female labour supply might be revolutionary, 





1In March 1940, 85 per cent. of the women 20 to 34 years old not in the 
labour force were married and living with their husbands (U.S. Burgav or THE 
Census: op. cit., “Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force’’). Of the 
married women with husband present, 18 to 34 years old, who were not in the 
labour force, 69 per cent. had one or more children under 10 years of age (sbid. 
The Labour Force, Sample Statistics: ‘Employment and Family Characteristics 
of Women”’). 

2 For a discussion of the factors responsible for the increases in marriage and 
birth rates during this period, see Philip M. Haussr: ‘‘[The Impact of the War 
on] Population and Vital Phenomena’’, in American Journal of Sociology, Nov. 
1942. 

3 The estimated strength of the female complements of the armed forces in 
June 1943 was 180,600 (U.S. War Manpower Commission: Manpower Statis- 
tics, Sept. 1943, p. 29). A considerable number of these women, however, are 
over 34 years of age. 
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but otherwise the influence of the war upon the future employment 
of the group of women now 20 to 34 years of age is likely to be 
slight. A liberal allowance for the effect of the abnormal increase 
for this age group up to the present would be 100,000 additional 


workers in 1950. 


Employment of Women Aged 35 Years and Over 


From the time when the United States entered the war up to 
August 1943 the-number of women aged 35 to 54 years in the 
labour force increased by 1,400,000, or 1,100,000 more than the 
growth which would probably have occurred under peacetime 
conditions. This increase was brought about chiefly by the employ- 
ment, or re-employment, of older married women who had no chil- 
dren, or whose children were old enough to require little care during 
working hours. 

In normal times, a considerable number of the women who 
leave the labour market to get married or to have children at ages 
in their twenties return to work between the ages of about 35 and 
55 years. Some are widowed and are forced to come back to work 
to support themselves and their families. Others are married 
women who take advantage of lighter home responsibilities as their 
children grow older, to return to the labour market and contribute 
to the family income. There are also doubtless some women not 
previously employed who take their first jobs at ages in this range. 

Such increments to the female labour force in the age group 
35 to 54 years are normally balanced by an approximately equal 
number of retirements, so that the labour force percentage for 
women in a given generation changes very little during these ages. 
During the war, however, many more women over 35 have been 
coming into the market. At the same time, the number leaving the 
labour force may have been reduced as a result of a tendency for 
women to continue working beyond the age at which they would 
normally have retired. 

To the extent that the increase for this age group has been 
caused by postponement of retirement, it will presumably be purely 
temporary. But much of that which has been contributed by the 
entrance into the market of a larger number of older married women 
is likely to be carried over into the post-war period, if employment 
conditions are favorable. If they can keep their jobs, most of these 
women will probably wish to go on working at least for a few years, 
since they have relatively few home duties to hinder their employ- 
ment. On the other hand, a considerable proportion will undoubt- 
edly drop out of the market as the war draws to an end. The women 
on farms who have entered the labour force only temporarily to 
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replace male workers will return for the most part to housekeeping. 
Also, some of those employed in non-agricultural industries have 
come into the market only for patriotic reasons, or to take advan- 
tage of the high wartime wage rates; and in the shuffle of economic 
and industrial readjustment after the war, some will be laid off and 
will drop out of the market. 

For the group aged 45 to 64 years in 1950, which will be made 
up mostly of the women now 35 to 54 years old, the expected num- 
ber in the labour force on the basis of 1930-1940 trends was 
3,700,000. The addition resulting from the war may vary within 
rather wide limits, depending mainly on the prospects for the 
employment of women of over 45 years in the post-war period. 
As a conservative estimate, with allowance for the proportion 
employed in agriculture, the addition may be placed at 300,000 
out of the 1,100,000 increase due to war conditions up to August 
of this year. A maximum estimate would be in the neighbour- 
hood of 500,000. 

Any increase for this age group, of course, will be less permanent 
than that which will result from the increased employment of girls 
under 20. In 1950, the women in their early fifties who have taken 
war jobs during the last two years will be passing beyond the age 
at which they can make very great contributions to the labour sup- 


ply. By 1960, the effects of the war upon the employment of women 
now 35 to 54 years old will be nearly spent. 


S1zE AND AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FuTURE FEMALE 
LABOUR FORCE 


The facts reviewed above indicate that in 1950 there will prob- 
ably be at least 3,000,000 more women available for employment 
than in 1940. This minimum includes the 2,500,000 growth that 
would have been expected under normal peacetime conditions, plus 
a conservative estimate of 500,000 survivors out of the 2,400,000 
additional women who were brought into the labour force between 
1940 and August 1943 as a result of the war man-power shortage. 
The minimum allowance of 500,000 for the effects of the war con- 
sists of 200,000 additional workers in the group aged 20 to 29 years 
in 1950, representing ‘teen-age girls added to the labour force 
during the war who will still be workers in 1950; and 300,000 in the 
group aged 45 to 64 years in 1950, representing a minimum perma- 
nent addition to the labour force from the group of married women 
35 and over who have been brought into the market as a result of 
the war. 

A more liberal estimate, assuming a relatively large demand 
for labour and other conditions favorable to the employment of 
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women, would allow for an additional increase of 1,000,000, rather 
than 500,000, as a result of the abnormal expansion during the war. 
This allowance would include perhaps 400,000 in the group aged 
20 to 29 years, 100,000 in the group aged 30 to 44, and 500,000 in 
the group aged 45 to 64, in 1950. 

It should be noted that these estimates do not take account 
of any expansion in the female labour force which may occur be- 
tween August 1943 and the end of the war. Since the number of 
women at work during the war is likely to rise considerably above 
the level of August 1943, both the minimum and the maximum 
figures presented above may be regarded as conservative estimates 
of the limits within which the permanent increase resulting from 
the war is likely to fall. 

The shifts in the age composition of the female labour force 
which these estimates imply are almost as important as the increase 
in the total, so far as plans for full employment in the post-war 
period are concerned. Diagram IV illustrates the increases between 
1940 and 1950 which may be expected for each age group, taking 
into account the changing age distribution of the female population, 
the secular trends for each age group of the female labour force, 
and the minimum estimates of the increase that will result from the 
war. It is apparent that in 1950 a much larger proportion of the 
female workers will be middle-aged women, with the largest in- 
crease occurring for women in their fifties, while the number under 
20 years of age will decline sharply. 

The increased number of middle-aged women in the labour 
force is likely to be a serious complication in the post-war employ- 
ment problem. For the age group 45 to 64 years, an increase of 
1,500,000, or 60 per cent., is to be expected during this decade, 
even on the basis of minimum allowances for the expansion result- 
ing from the war. In the competition for jobs, these women will 
be handicapped by the preference of most employers for younger 
workers, and it will be comparatively difficult for them to shift into 
new lines of work during the period of post-war industrial recon- 
version. Careful planning and co-operation on the part of employ- 
ers, labour unions, and governmental agencies will be necessary 
to ensure full utilisation of the productive capacities of this group 
of workers, and to prevent the development of a major unemploy- 
ment problem among them. 

For the age group 20 to 29 years, the estimated increase is com- 
paratively small in absolute numbers, mainly because in 1950 a 
smaller proportion of the population will be in this age range. In 
proportion to the total number of women in this age group, however, 
the increase is considerable. In 1950, at least 46 per cent. of the 
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DIAGRAM IV. ESTIMATED CHANGES IN AGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE 
LABOUR FORCE, 1940-1950 
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women aged 20 to 29 years will be in the labour force, compared 
with about 41 per cent. in 1940. Labour market analysts are not 
the only group interested in the potential consequences of this 
expansion. When young housewives leave their homes to work, 
important adjustments in living arrangements often have to be 
made, and fundamental changes in forms of recreation and in 
attitudes towards the home and the family may follow. These 
changes have a tendency to be self-perpetuating, and may in turn 
lead to still further increases in the number of working women in 
later years. Thus the growing propensity of women to enter em- 
ployment may have a profound influence on future trends in popula- 
tion growth and upon the development of family life and other 
institutions. 








Wage Trends in Germany from 
1929 to 1942 


by 


René LivcHEN 
International Labour Office 


The Review has dealt with the development of wage policy in 
National-Socialist Germany on several occasions.1 The article printed 
below approaches the subject of wages from a different angle; it shows 
the actual trends of wage rates and earnings in Germany and analyses 
the factors influencing them, thus making it possible to judge to what 
extent the policy of wage stabilisation followed by the German Govern- 
ment has attained its purpose. 


TURING the past few years the question of the changes that 

have taken place in the standard of living of German workers 
under the National-Socialist régime has been a frequent subject 
of enquiry.? The object of the present article is not to give a com- 
plete answer to this question, but to perform the more modest 
but essential preliminary task of analysing the trend of wages 
(both rates and earnings) in Germany from 1929 to 1942. The 
year 1929 has been chosen as the starting point in preference to 
1933 so as to permit of comparison between the wages of German 
workers at two more or less comparable dates from the standpoint 
of the level of employment. 

In considering the trend of individual wages, only the general 
averages have been taken into account, to the exclusion of varia- 
tions in separate industries or occupations.* A distinction must 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 136- 


165: ‘Wartime Developments in German Wage Policy”, by René Livcuen, 
and references given there. 

? Cf., for instance, Otto NaTHan: “Consumption in Germany during the Period 
of Rearmament”’, in Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.), No. 3, 
May 1942, p. 349; Hilde OpPENHEIMER-BLUHM: ‘“‘The Standard of Living of 
German Labor under Nazi Rule”, in Social Research (New York), Supplement 
V, 1943; and R. Livcuen: ‘‘Niveau de vie des ouvriers allemands en 1927 et en 
1937”, in Revue d'Economie Politique (Paris), No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1940, p. 85. 

* The data concerning the movement of wages in separate industries and 
occupations are very incomplete, and their presentation would burden this 
article unnecessarily without any substantial advantage to the reader. 
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also be made between the figures showing, year by year or month 
by month, the actual average of wages paid to all the workers 
covered, and those showing the wages of a typical worker at each 
date. Statistics of the first type take account not only of variations 
in individual wages, but also of changes in the composition of the 
working force covered, that is, its structure by age, occupation, 
degree of skill, and so forth. Although data of this type are pre- 
sented in this article, it is the second type which is of particular 
interest, since it shows the changes from time to time in the wages 
of a worker who, by definition, has not varied as regards output, 
age, skill, and occupation. 

One more preliminary remark is necessary. Although this study 
deals only with gross money wages, it should not be forgotten that 
to obtain a complete picture it would be necessary to consider 
the movement on the one hand of real wages, and on the other, of 
net wages after the deduction, for instance, of taxes and social 
insurance contributions. 


Hourty Rates oF WAGES 


Let us consider first the trend of hourly rates as shown 


in table I. 
The adjustment of these rates to changing business conditions 


is difficult because complicated and protracted negotiations are 
required for the conclusion of a new collective agreement. Con- 
sequently the rates did not begin to fall noticeably until December 
1930. During 1931, the decline became very steep (over 17 per 
cent. on an average); it continued in 1932, although much less 
steeply (4.5 per cent.).? 

At the beginning of 1933, this slower fall in rates had come to 
a stop, and the wage level was stable when the Government ordered 
the stabilisation of wages at the listed rates in force early in April 
1933. It is a fact worth noting that the decline in the general wage 
level had ceased some months before the National-Socialist Govern- 
ment took steps to maintain this stability; and also that the 
wage-freezing policy was applied at a time when the curve of wage 





1 The rates shown are averages for the whole country (Germany's former 
territory without the Saar), based on collective agreements up to 1933, and after 
that date on collective rules, and covering 17 branches of activity (in mining, 
industry, railways, and the postal service). The rates are not minimum rates, 
but average standard rates listed in such eements and rules for workers en- 
titled to the highest listed rate by virtue of their length of service. Supplements 
of all kinds (such as family allowances and Christmas bonuses) are included in 
the rates to the extent to which they are provided for in the wage lists, but all 
extra pay for work done outside the normal time-table is excluded. Piece work 
rates are taken into account wherever they are included in the wage list. 
ina Cf. SratistiscHes Reicusamt: Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1933, pp. 16 and 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN MINING, INDUSTRY, 
RAILWAYS AND THE POSTAL SERVICE, 1929 To 1942 





Men Women All wage earners 
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Sources: STATISTISCHES REICHSAMT: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1938, p. 339; 
REICHSARBEITSMINISTERIUM: Reichsarbeitsblait, 1941, No. 7, Part V, p. 130; 1942, No. 8, Part V, 
p. 156; 1943, No. 16, Part V, p. 264. Cf. also I.L.O.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942. 
rates was at its lowest. From 1937 onwards, the general level of 
hourly rates rose gradually, but to a negligible extent. Moreover, 
the rise was due not to a slight but general increase in listed rates 
as a whole, but to the effect on the general average of improved 
rates in certain branches.! 

Table I also shows the movement of wage rates by category of 
skill. The trend is substantially the same for all the groups, although 
over the period as a whole the rates for unskilled men and women 
show a slight tendency to rise in relation to those for skilled men 


and women.? 


EARNINGS 


Having dealt with rates of wages, we may now turn to the con- 
sideration of earnings, dealing first with hourly earnings and then 
with weekly earnings. 


1Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1934, p. 118; 1935, p. 30; 1936, p. 25; 1937, 
p. 21; 1938, p. 108; 1939, p. 23; Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1941, No. 7, Part V, p. 130; 
1942, No. 8, Part V, p. 155. 

2 The series showing the rates for all men and women workers reflects the 
stability imposed on each industry since 1933 by the labour trustees. In cal- 
culating average wage rates the German Statistical Office has used a fixed system 
of weighting, namely, the number of workers in the various branches of industry 
from 1928 to 1930. This system of weighting is the only reason why the average 
rates for industry as a whole do not show an increase, in spite of the consider- 
able increase in the relative importance of industries producing capital goods, in 
which wage rates and the proportion of skilled workers are comparatively high. 
Cf. STaTIsTIscHES Re1cHsaMT: Vierteljahrshefte sur Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, 


1931, No. 2,\p. 94. 
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Hourly Earnings 


Hourly earnings in Germany reached their peak in 1929. After 
a decline which lasted until 1933 they gradually rose again, with- 
out, however, again reaching the level of 1929 (at least until 1941). 
This is shown by the two series shown in table II. 


TABLE II. HOURLY EARNINGS, 1929 To 1941! 
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Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1942, p. 355. 

1 To facilitate comparison, all the original indices were converted to the base 1936 =100. 
2 Monthly averages. * Including Austria and the Sudetenland. ‘ Averages for Mar., June, Sept., 
and Dec. 5 Series calculated by the writer on the basis of the absolute amount of earnings for 1936, 
to which the indices were applied. * Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. 


Statistics by Undertakings. 


Statistics by undertakings, which are available only from 1934, 
show a steady rise in average hourly earnings, due in the first place 
to the increase in individual earnings in certain industries. At the 
beginning of the period covered by the statistics, the increase in earn- 
ings had been most considerable in such industries as the engineer- 
ing, mining, and metallurgical industries; examples of industries 
below the average were the food industry, rubber, leather, and 
paper. At that period the reduction in the proportion of women 
in employment was one factor in the increase; it explains, in par- 
ticular, the rise in average earnings in the pottery industry. About 
1937, mining, the rubber industry, and the stone and earth indus- 
tries, in particular, showed a marked rise in average earnings, due 
to the growing needs of the Army, road construction (motor high- 
ways) and substantial investments in the heavy industries.’ 


1 Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1938, pp. 186 and 309. 
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The statistics are influenced, however, not only by variations 
in individual wages, but also by the changing composition of the 
industrial labour force. An important factor is the proportion of 
workers employed in industries producing capital goods (who are 
relatively well paid) as compared with the proportion of lower 
paid (perhaps merely owing to the larger number of women em- 
ployed) workers in consumption goods industries. The figures 
show that the proportion in industries producing capital goods has 
risen constantly: from 56 per cent. in 1932 to 68 per cent. in 1938 
in respect of the number of workers employed, and from 55 per cent. 
to 69 per cent. in respect of the total number of hours worked. 
This tendency naturally continued after 1938. 

Furthermore, account must also be taken of the increased pro- 
ductivity of each worker, and of the constant pressure of fixed 
delivery dates, reflected in higher piece work earnings and in out- 
put bonuses. The combined effect of all these factors more than 
made up for the effect of the increase in the proportion of women 
employed.! 

In 1938, and during the war, the causes leading to an increase in 
earnings, which will be described in discussing the special enquiries, 
also led to a rise in the figures obtained from the statistics by un- 
dertakings,a tendency which was only partly checked by the increase 
in the proportion of women and the influx of fresh labour forces. 


Special Enquiries. 

For an analysis of a series of figures showing average changes 
in earnings throughout industry from one year to another, instead 
of average actual earnings, the statistics obtained through special 
quarterly enquiries into earnings are more satisfactory. The relative 
importance of each branch of industry in 1936 is used as the basis 
for weighting the general average, but average earnings within 
each industry are still influenced by changes in the composition of 
the labour force.? 


1 Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1937, p. 843. 

2 This is due to the fact that jor the purposes of these quarterly enquiries 
the employer is not required to make a return of the earnings of each of his work- 
ers, but only of his total wage bill for the last pay period, the average number 
of workers employed, and the total number of hours worked during the period. 
The average earnings in each branch of industry are obtained by dividing the 
combined wage bills of all the undertakings in that branch by the average number 
of workers, in order to obtain average weekly earnings, and by the total number 
of hours worked, in order to obtain average hourly earnings. These averages 
are then weighted by the relative importance of the different branches in 1936 
in order to obtain the general averages. The latter are therefore of a composite 
nature, which makes them difficult to interpret. So long as the changes in the 
composition of the labour force are neither violent nor rapid, these averages may 
be taken as reflecting mainly the variations in the earnings of a ‘‘typical worker” 
who remains unchanged; but it follows that in wartime the statistics must be 
interpreted with reservations. 
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Hourly earnings reached their peak in 1929, although, as already 
stated, rates did not begin to fall until the end of 1930. The decline 
from 1929 onwards is due to the abolition of overtime, the decrease 
in employment opportunities and in normal hours of work, and the 
abolition of all rates higher than the wage list rates and of output 
and other bonuses. The lowest point was reached in 1933, the total 
fall in earnings having been 27 per cent. as compared with a fall 
of 21 per cent. in rates. The decline in hourly rates was greatest 
in the wood and building industries, and least in the consumption 
goods industries. The earnings of skilled workers seem to have 
fallen more than those of other classes.! 

In accordance with the wage policy of the National-Socialist 
Government, hourly earnings rose only slightly between 1933 and 
1936 owing to the stability of rates. The index rose from 94.6 in 
1933 to 100 in 1936. The increase in hourly earnings during that 
period was the result of changes in the sex and age composition of 
the labour force, increased individual output, and, lastly—although 
this affected hourly earnings less than weekly earnings—the dis- 
appearance of part-time work and the introduction of overtime.? 

The total amount paid to the workers in wages at first increased 
proportionately to the expansion of employment, without any in- 
crease in individual wages. Quite soon, however, the expansion of 
economic activity brought with it a lengthening of hours of work, 
resulting in increased individual earnings, particularly weekly 
earnings. Later, other factors came into play; for instance, men 
who had formerly been unemployed, after working for a time as 
labourers, returned to their former occupation and regained their 
original skill and productivity, so that their hourly earnings in- 
creased because they passed into higher wage classes. The change- 
over from time rates to piece rates also had some effect, although 
less than at a later date. 

From 1936 onwards more detailed figures are available, based 
on December 1935. These are shown in table III. 

The increase in hourly earnings is due mainly to straight in- 
creases, in certain industries suffering from a shortage of skilled 
labour; but generally speaking, there were also improvements in 
earnings due to transfers to higher wage classes as a result of in- 
creased individual productivity. Output also rose under the piece 
work system, and more overtime was worked. The latter factor 
led to a proportionately greater increase in weekly earnings than 
in hourly earnings.* In the spring of 1937 hourly earnings had risen 





1Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1938, p. 157. 
* Idem, 1936, p. 744. 
* Idem, 1937, p. 375. 
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TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF HOURLY EARNINGS IN MINES, INDUS- 
TRY AND TRANSPORT, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL ENQUIRIES 
Base: December 1935 =100 





Men Women All wage earners 





Skilled Skilled Capital | Con- 
and Un- and Un- goods j|sumption| . All 
semi- | skilled | semi- | skilled | indus- in-| imdus- 
skilled skilled tries | dustries tries 


1935: Dec. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1936 101.2 | 100.6 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 101.2 | 100.7 | 101.1 
1937 103.6 | 102.2 | 102.0 | 102.6 | 103.5 | 101.6 | 103.2 
1938! 107.5 | 105.9 | 104.2 | 106.1 | 107.2 | 104.3 | 106.7 
1939 110.5 | 108.6 | 107.8 | 110.0 | 110.1 | 107.7 | 109.8 
1940* 114.4 | 111.6 | 113.1 | 113.7 | 113.6 | 112.4 | 113.6 
1941 * 119.2 | 115.7 | 120.8 | 118.8 | 118.2 | 118.4 | 118.3 


1939: Mar. 110.0 | 108.1 | 107.0 | 109.1 | 109.7 | 106.9 | 109.3 
June 111.7 | 109.9 | 108.2 | 110.2 | 111.3 | 108.3 | 110.9 
Sept. 109.4 | 106.6 | 107.3 | 109.8 | 108.6 | 107.2 | 108.5 
Dec. 111.0 | 109.6 | 108.5 | 110.8 | 110.7 | 108.5 | 110.5 

1940: — 111.8 | 109.4 | 110.1 | 111.9 | 111.3 | 109.8 | 111.2 

une — — — — —_ — 

Sept. 114.6 | 111.6 | 114.0 | 113.7 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 113.6 

Dec. 116.7 | 113.8 | 115.1 | 115.4 | 115.9 | 114.5 | 115.8 
1941: Mar. 117.8 | 114.1 | 117.9 | 117.0 | 116.8 | 116.7 | 116.8 


119.6 | 116.2 | 120.6 | 119.3 | 118.6 | 119.0 | 118.7 
120.2 | 116.8 | 120.8 | 120.0 | 119.3 | 119.5 | 119.3 
120.1 | 115.4 | 121.4 | 119.9 | 118.9 | 119.7 | 118.9 
121.9 | 116.2 | 122.9 | 119.9 | 120.3 | 121.3 | 120.3 



































Sources: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1938, p. 338; Wirtschaft und Statistik, 
1939, p. 520, and 1942, p. 355; Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 16, Part V, p. 301, and 1943, No. 
15, Part V. p. 248; InstrruT FOR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG: Wochenbericht, Aug. 1942. 

1 Since Dec. 1938, including Austria. * Mar., Sept.,and Dec.only. * Since Dec. 1941, including 
the Sudetenland and the incorporated Eastern territories. 


between 6 and 7 per cent. over the minimum of 1933. This improve- 
ment continued with increased momentum throughout 1937 and 
1938, owing partly to a further lengthening of hours of work (in- 
creasing the influence of overtime earnings) and partly to improve- 
ments in individual wages. Workers who changed their occupation 
also obtained higher earnings, while there was a further expansion 
in piece work. At the end of 1938, hourly earnings had risen 13 
per cent. over the 1933 minimum.’ 

From the summer of 1938 to the summer of 1939 hourly earnings 
rose another 5 per cent. This steady upward trend was checked in 
September 1939 as a result of the War Economy Order of 4 Sep- 
tember 1939, which abolished all extra payments for overtime, 
night work, and work on public holidays and Sundays. Between 
June and September hourly earnings fell by 2.2 per cent. 

In November of the same year extra payment for night work, 
Sunday work, and work on public holidays was reintroduced, and this 


1 Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1939, pp. 235 and 520. 
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led to a fresh rise in earnings, although they did not again reach the 
level of June 1939. The figures for December 1939 also partly 
reflect the effects of the reintroduction, on 12 December 1939, of 
overtime payments for work in excess of ten hours daily. In 
March 1940 there was a fresh rise in hourly earnings, probably 
attributable to the introduction or increase of output bonuses in 
war industries.! 

The rising trend of hourly earnings was maintained throughout 
1940 and 1941. In March 1942 hourly earnings fell, although very 
slightly, for the second time, the first being in September 1939, as 
mentioned above. This slight fall was due to seasonal variations 
in employment; some industries worked at full pitch during the 
holiday season and then suddenly restricted their activity im- 
mediately after, while a long period of frost cut down open-air 
work. It was also due, however, to the increased efforts of the 
labour trustees to check any rise in earnings, to the influx of new 
workers unable to earn as much as those whom they replaced, and 
to various other causes. Generally speaking, unskilled workers 
were those whose average earnings decreased, this being due to 
the influx of foreign workers with lower earnings. 

Except at the end of the period under consideration, hourly 
earnings increased more rapidly in industries producing capital 
goods than in those producing consumption goods. This increase 
appears to have been greater still in the basic production goods 
industries, although figures to prove this are not available.* 
Examples of the first industries to record a substantial rise in 
hourly earnings are the metallurgical, wood, and building 
industries; in other branches, such as textiles, the increase oc- 
curred much later. Considering developments since the beginning 
of the war, the fall in September 1939 and the subsequent recovery 
were much greater in the capital goods industries than in the con- 
sumption goods industries, in which overtime earnings play a less 
important part. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the trend of women’s 
earnings is more erratic than that of men’s earnings. This is due 
to the fact that more women are employed in the consumption 
goods industries, which followed a more irregular course of develop- 
ment. Up to 1939, the hourly earnings of women had lagged slightly 
behind those of men; but they caught up in the course of 1939 
owing to the increased demand for women, especially for unskilled 
work in the munitions industries, and to their employment on 
higher grade work. 





1 Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1940, No. 30, Part V, p. 530. 
2 Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1936, p. 744; 1938, pp. 157 and 1011. 
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If we now compare the indices of hourly earnings, shown in 
table II, resulting from the special enquiries and from the statistics 
by undertakings, we find that up to 1938 the increase is more 
marked in the statistics by undertakings, which cover only the 
larger industrial undertakings, whereas the special enquiries also 
relate to small concerns and some handicraft undertakings as well 
as to the transport industry. From 1938 onwards the increased 
number of women working whole or part time in large-scale in- 
dustry counterbalances the influence of the variable weighting, so 
that the two indices show a parallel increase. 

Lastly, with regard to the absolute figures of hourly earnings 
from the two sources, only the figures for 1936 are comparable 
because it was only at that date that the two methods of weighting 
coincided. It might be regarded as surprising that average earnings 
according to the statistics by undertakings, relating principally 
to large concerns, are lower than average earnings according to the 
special enquiries, covering a number of small and handicraft under- 
takings also; but it must be remembered that the special enquiries 
also cover transport workers, whose earnings are comparatively 
high, and furthermore, that whereas the statistics by undertakings 
embrace all the workers employed in the undertakings supplying 
monthly returns, the figures derived from the special enquiries do 
not take into account workers of either sex who are not engaged in 
productive activity (e.g., cleaners and others, described as Berufs- 
fremde), or apprentices and learners. 


Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings, like hourly earnings, reached their peak in 
1929; but whereas hourly earnings fell to the lowest point in 1933, 
weekly earnings were at their lowest in 1932. Like the decline 
between 1929 and 1932, the subsequent recovery was also more 
marked for weekly than for hourly earnings. For the study of weekly 
earnings a third source is available in addition to the two used in 
analysing hourly earnings, namely, invalidity and old-age insurance 
statistics. 

The figures from the three sources are shown in table IV. 


Statistics by Undertakings. 


The factors already noted as having contributed to the steady 
rise in hourly earnings also contributed to the rise in weekly 
earnings. There was one other factor: the lengthening of hours of 
work. This exercised only an indirect effect on hourly earnings, 
by increasing the influence of overtime paid at higher rates on the 
general average, but it had a direct effect on weekly earnings. 
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TABLE IV. WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1929 ro 1941! 





Statistics by Special Invalidity and old- 
undertakings* enquiries‘ insurance statistics! 





Mines ? Mines, fe mines, 
: ° . justry, transport, 
industry transport commerce, etc. 





Index 
Amount Amount (1936 = 
100) 





1929 44.09 . 31.19 
1930 40.61 , 30.57 
1931 35.73 . 27.73 
1932 29.51 . 22.88 
1933 30. 16 ‘ 21.88 
1934 30. 50 ‘ 32.36 . 22.83 
1935 31.81 ; 33.15 24.04 
1936 33.17 : 34. 39 100.0 25.25 
1937 34.46 ‘ 35.59 103.5 26. 50 
1938 36.03 ‘ 37.31 108.5 27.82 
1939 36.51% . 38.72 112.6 29.27 
1940 37.67 ; 39. 89 116.0 29.82 
1941 _ 42.51° 123. 6° 31.14 


wyg-tey 1 
te wo 
SHASASASSS 
WK ONSCSNRRQZOA 





























Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1942, p. 355. 
1 In order to facilitate comparison, all the original indices were converted to the base 1936 = 100. 


4 Monthly averages. * Including Austria and the Sudetenland. ¢ Averages for Mar., June, Sept., 
and Dec. 5 Series calculated by the writer on the basis of the absolute amount of earnings for 
1936, to which the indices were applied. * Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. *’ Annual averages. 


Special Enquiries. 

As in the case of hourly earnings, the essential difference between 
the figures derived from the statistics by undertakings and those 
obtained by special quarterly enquiries into earnings is that, whereas 
the former represent actual averages, the latter are weighted aver- 
ages with fixed weights for different industries and measure the 
variations in the earnings of a typical worker from one year to an- 
other rather than the actual average earnings. 

Weekly earnings reached their peak in 1929; they began to 
fall in 1930, and reached their lowest ebb in 1932. In the case of 
weekly earnings at least, if not in that of hourly earnings, it is clear 
that the decline had ceased before the National-Socialist Govern- 
ment took power. As has already been seen, the same is true in 
regard to the listed wage rates. 

The more detailed figures available from 1936 onwards are 
shown in table V. 

By spring 1937 weekly earnings had risen by 15 per cent. over 
the minimum in 1932, as compared with a rise of 43 per cent. in 
employment and of 11 per cent. in hours worked. At the end of 
1938, the increase had reached 30 per cent., and nearly 40 per cent. 
in the summer of 1939. 
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TABLE V. INDEX NUMBERS OF WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MINES, INDUS- 
TRY, AND TRANSPORT, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL ENQUIRIES 


Base: December 1935 = 100 





Men Women All wage earners 





Skilled Un- | Skilled | pp. | Capital | CO | anin- 
and semi- F and semi- A goods in- | Sumption ; 
skilled exited cxitied | 4 | "Gustries geome ie- dustries 





— 
— 
= 
— 


MOAR ine 


1935: Dec. 100.0 ‘ 100.0 ‘ 100.0 | 100.0 
1936 102.7 . 104.1 102.1 | 104.3 
1937 106.6 . 106.9 105.7 | 107.8 
1938! 112.2 . 112.2 110.6 | 114.3 
1939 117.0 . 112.3 115.1 | 116.6 
1940? 123.0 . 118.7 120.0 | 123.3 
1941? * 130.0 , 125.2 126.3 | 130.8 


1939: Mar. 115.3 t 116.7 113.1 | 118.6 
June 118.8 ‘ 116.9 | 109. 116.8 | 120.7 
Sept. 115.1 : 107.1 | 106. 113.4 | 112.7 
Dec. 118.7 : 108.6 | 107. 117.1 | 114.2 
Mar. 117.7 2. 111.2 | 106.4 | 115.4 | 116.3 
June _ — -- 
Sept. 124.8 : 121.0 | 108.8 | 121.5 | 125.1 
Dec. 126.4 5 123.8 | 111.7 | 123.1 | 128.6 
Mar. 128.3 ‘ 123.7 | 112.0 | 124.7 | 129.1 
June — — — — 
Sept. 131.3 : 126.2 | 113.6 | 127.6 | 131.8 
Dec.’ 130.5 P 125.6 | 113.9 | 126.7 | 131.5 

1942: Mar. 130.4 : 124.3 | 111.7 | 126.1-| 130.2 
Sept. 132.0 : 123.3 | 109.7 | 127.5 | 131.4 


— 
So 
an 


NUAN HOR ARN 
































Sources: See table III. 
1Since Dec. 1938, including Austria. * Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. * Since Dec. 1941, in- 
cluding the Sudetenland and the incorporated Eastern territories. 


The fall in weekly earnings in September 1939 is very marked, 
for apart from the prohibition of extra payments, the number of 
hours worked also decreased in September 1939 (from 49.4 in June 
to 48.6 in September) as a result of the curtailment of activity in 
certain non-essential industries through the restriction or closing 
down of undertakings. 

The subsequent trend of weekly earnings was strongly affected 
by the legislative measures already referred to in connection with 
hourly earnings. The slight fall in weekly earnings in March 1940 
was due to seasonal influences. 

From September 1940 overtime payments were restored on the 
same scale as before the war (time and a quarter for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day, and time and a half for work on 
Sundays and public holidays). This change was only partly re- 
flected in the figures for September 1940, but exercised its full 
effect in December 1940. The number of hours worked was slightly 
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less in December than in September, however, and a larger number 
of women had been drawn into employment.! 

Nevertheless, the upward trend continued steadily until Sep- 
tember 1941. In December 1941 and March 1942, on the other 
hand, there was a substantial decrease, due probably to the com- 
bined influence of seasonal factors and of changes in the composi- 
tion of the labour force.” 

These changes became more marked as time went on. Although 
they are reflected in earnings only within each industry, since the 
relative weighting of the various industries remains unchanged, 
they exert a substantial influence on the final average.* The factors 
to which they were due included the calling up of men into the 
forces, or for various kinds of compulsory civilian service, the re- 
cruitment of less efficient substitute labour, and the shift of labour 
from non-essential to essential employment. The effects of these va- 
rious factors on the general level of earnings are not all in the same dir- 
ection. The call-up for the Army meant a smaller proportion of men in 
employment, which lowered the average of earnings; but on the other 


1Cf. Reichsarbettsblatt, 1941, No. 13, Part V, p. 227; No. 22, Part V, p. 382. 

2 Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1942, p. 354. 

3 The difference in the final average obtained by the two different methods 
of weighting is shown in the four series of figures given below. In columns (1) and 
(3) the average actual earnings in the different industries have been weighted 
on the basis of the relative importance of the industries in 1936, while in columns 
(2) and (4) the weights are based on their relative importance from year to year. 








Hourly earnings (Rpf.) Weekly earnings (RM.) 





(1) 
Fixed 
weights 


(2) 
Variable 
weights 


(3) 
Fixed 
weights 


(4) 
Variable 
weights 





1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
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The main feature of the period from 1933 to 1941 was the growing importance 
of the capital goods industries, in which average earnings are relatively high 
because of the long hours worked, output bonuses, and the large proportion of 
highly skilled workers, as compared with the consumption goods industries. 
In 1936 the method of weighting is the same in both cases, so that earnings are 
also the same. If, starting from 1936, the figures are studied backwards, those 
in columns (1) and (3) overestimate the importance of the capital goods industries 
and are therefore higher than the figures in columns (2) and (4), the difference 
widening as the distance from 1936 becomes greater. The position is reversed 
from 1936 to 1941: the figures in columns (1) and (3) underestimate the real impor- 
tance of the capital goods industries, and therefore are lower than the figures for 
actual earnings in columns (2) and (4), the difference again increasing with the 
distance from 1936. The figures in columns (1) and (3) are taken from tables IT 
and IV, and those in columns 2 and 4 are from Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1942, 


p. 355. 
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hand, the proportion of lower-paid workers was reduced owing, in 
particular, to,the almost complete suspension of building work. A 
number of other factors tended to increase average earnings: persons 
who had not previously been employed or had been employed in 
other industries were engaged in munition factories, where wages 
were comparatively high, and men in the forces who had been 
temporarily released for industrial employment during the winters 
of 1939-40 and 1940-41 were in the main highly skilled men who 
went to work in war industries. On the other hand, some of the 
newly recruited women worked as nurses, in the transport indus- 
tries, or in offices, and were therefore outside the scope of the 
statistics; while the transfer of women from consumption goods 
industries to war plants normally involved an increase in their 
earnings, and thus helped to raise the general average. Generally 
speaking, therefore, it may be said that neither the reduction in 
the proportion of men employed nor the increased proportion of 
women has had as much effect in lowering the general average of 
earnings as might have been anticipated.'! 

The index of weekly earnings in the consumption goods indus- 
tries is higher throughout than in the capital goods industries. At 
first sight this may appear paradoxical, but it is explained by the 
unfavourable position of the consumption goods industries at the 
date taken as base, December 1935. At that date many of the 
consumption goods industries, in particular textiles and boots and 
shoes, were still working short time owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing raw materials from abroad because of the lack of foreign ex- 
change; but after the introduction of the Four-Year Plan, which 
aimed at making Germany independent of foreign supplies, the 
provision of substitute raw materials enabled these industries to 
expand in harmony with the rest of the German economy. 

The rationing of raw materials at the beginning of the war 
affected the consumption goods industries more than others, and 
this accounts for the steeper decline in weekly earnings in September 
1939. Similarly, the re-establishment of the upward trend in the 
consumption goods industries also seems to have been slower than 
in the capital goods industries, in which average weekly earnings 
in December 1939 had already risen above the index for June 1939. 
By September 1940, weekly earnings in the consumption goods 
industries had resumed their previous rate of increase, after the 
less well-paid classes of workers had been transferred to other 
work and hours of work had been increased following the con- 
centration of orders among a smaller number of workers, all of 





1Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1941, No. 33, Part V, p. 602. 
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whom worked full time. Thus the rise in earnings in the consump- 
tion goods industries during the war is due partly to changes in 
the structure of their labour force, but partly also to the fact that 
in industries such as textiles, clothing, and food, orders for army 
supplies became an important factor and produced a trend similar 
to that in the capital goods industries. 

Comparing earnings between the sexes, the increase was less for 
women, and especially for unskilled women, because of the influence 
of part-time work; moreover, the weekly earnings of many women, 
especially among skilled workers, were reduced by the restrictions 
imposed by the rationing of raw materials on the factories employ- 
ing them. Skilled women, employed mainly in the consumption 
goods industries, benefited most from the employment shifts 
which occurred on the outbreak of war; their increased earnings are 
also explained by transfers to better paid work. The fact that 
the earnings of unskilled women, who are employed principally in 
the capital goods industries, did not increase more rapidly is due 
largely to the entry into employment of new and inexperienced 
workers, many of whom worked only part time.’ 

The weekly earnings, like the hourly earnings, of skilled and 
semi-skilled (angelernte) workers rose more rapidly than those of 
the unskilled. This, of course, is largely attributable to the changes 
in the structure of the labour force due to the influx of inexperienced 
workers, and also to the fact that young workers (but not ap- 
prentices) are included in the statistics. The earnings of unskilled 
women are greatly affected by the inclusion of part-time workers, 
particularly in the case of weekly earnings. 


Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance Statistics. 


According to the old-age and invalidity insurance statistics, 
the weekly earnings of the workers fell by 30 per cent. from 1929 
to 1933, as a result of the growing number of unemployed (whose 
contributions are paid by the Unemployment Insurance Fund, but 
on the basis of a lower income, and therefore reduce the average), 
the reduction in the number of hours worked, and the reduction 
in the listed wage rates. From 1934 onwards, however, the demand 
for skilled workers began to increase noticeably, and there was 
also a lengthening of hours of work. This movement continued and 
became still more marked in 1935. By 1936 employment had again 
practically reached the 1929 level; but there had been a shift from 
the lower to the upper wage classes, from the cities to the rural 
districts, and from the wage earning to the salaried classes. The 





1 Idem, 1940, No. 30, Part V, p. 530; 1941, No. 13, Part V, p. 227. 
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reasons for the expansion of the higher wage classes must be sought 
in factors such as the growth of activity in the capital goods in- 
dustries, in which wages are comparatively high, accompanied by a 
greatly increased demand for highly skilled workers. Other causes 
are the disappearance of short time and the reduction in the em- 
ployment of women due to the financial inducements to marriage 
offered in the form of marriage loans and heavier taxation of the 
unmarried. These shifts in employment continued throughout 
1937. In 1938 the position was as follows: The total number of 
employed workers had increased by 6.2 million from 1932 to a total 
of 16,393,700, making 1,430,000 more than in 1929. The shift towards 
the higher wage classes was general, but was especially conspicuous 
in the rural districts, and the volume of employment in rural dis- 
tricts had increased. Asa net result, average earnings in 1938 had not 
yet regained the 1929 level, having increased by slightly over 20 
per cent. in all as compared with a fall of 30 per cent. between 1929 
and 1933.! 

From 1938 to 1941 average weekly earnings continued to rise 
steadily in spite of the growing proportion of women and the re- 
cruitment of new and inexperienced substitute workers paid at 
lower rates than those they replaced. Not until 1941 did weekly 
earnings again reach the 1929 level. 

The figures from the old-age and invalidity insurance statistics 
are affected by the changed composition of the labour force covered; 
consequently, they do not show the variations in the wage of a 
typical worker whose circumstances remain unchanged, but the 
actual average earnings of all workers at each date.’ 

Comparing the three series of figures derived from the three 
sources of information available on weekly earnings and shown in 
table IV, the following conclusions may be drawn. As already 
noted in respect of hourly earnings, the statistics by undertakings 
show a steeper rise in weekly earnings than the figures based on 
the special enquiries; this is because the larger undertakings were 
affected more by the depression, and also benefited more from the 
subsequent expansion of economic activity, than the medium-sized 
undertakings covered by the special enquiries. From 1939 onwards, 
however, the rise in earnings shown by the statistics by under- 
takings lags behind that shown by the special enquiries, the reason 
probably being the greater shifts in the composition of the labour 
force in large-scale industry, especially the increased proportion of 





1Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1936, p. 326; 1937, p. 250; 1938, p. 653; and 
1939, p. 297. 
_ * The statistics of weekly earnings derived from sickness insurance returns 
give results which are practically identical. 
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women working both full time and part time. In comparing the 
special enquiries and the old-age and invalidity insurance statistics, 
the first point to be noted is that the index of weekly earnings 
calculated on the basis of the special enquiries starts at a higher 
point in 1929 (128.2 as compared with 123.5), and falls to a lower 
point during the depression (85.8 as compared with 86.7). From 
1936 onwards, however, contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, the index of earnings based on the special enquiries lags 
behind that based on the old-age and invalidity insurance statis- 
tics The explanation of the early part of this development must 
be that the variations in earnings are greater in mining, industry, 
and railway work, which represent the scope of the wage enquiries, 
than in the whole economic system, which is covered by the old- 
age and invalidity insurance statistics, and that the series derived 
from the special enquiries overvalues the importance of the capital 
goods industries, with their wide fluctuations in earnings. From 
1936 onwards, however, the insurance figures, which show the 
average of actual earnings at each date, rose as a result not only 
of the increase in individual earnings, but also of the growing im- 
portance of the capital goods industries'; the figures based on the 
special enquiries, with their fixed system of weighting, are not 
affected by this latter factor, and are therefore lower. 

Turning finally to a comparison of the absolute figures of weekly 
earnings, it will be seen that on the basis of the statistics by under- 
takings they are only slightly lower than those calculated on the 
basis of the special enquiries; whereas the inclusion of the earnings 
of agricultural workers in the old-age and invalidity insurance 
figures has a substantial effect in lowering the average earnings of 
insured persons. 


CONCLUSION 


A comparison between the trend of wage rates, of hourly earn- 
ings, and of weekly earnings leads to a number of conclusions. 

Taking hourly earnings first, it may be noted that the index of 
earnings from 1929 to 1933, as shown by the special enquiries, 
reflects more marked changes than the index of rates (from 129.5 
to 94.6 in the first case and from 126.4 to 100.0 in the second). This 


1 The method used in these statistics to calculate average earnings has possi- 
bly also affected the results. Each annual average is obtained by multiplying 
the number of persons in each of the 10 contribution classes (graduated according 
to the weekly wages of the members) by a figure halfway between the upper 
and lower limit of each class; for the lowest and highest classes, this figure is an 
estimate. The more earnings increase, the greater is the significance of the estim- 
ate for the highest contribution class, and consequently the more problematical 
becomes the accuracy of the general average. 
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is due to the existence in 1929 of wages above the listed rates, which 
in periods of prosperity represent minimum rates, and to the work- 
ing of overtime. From 1930 the index of earnings fell, whereas the 
index of rates remained at its previous level. With the expansion 
of industrial activity the index of hourly earnings resumed its up- 
ward trend, whereas the rates of wages were frozen at the current 
level by the wage stabilisation policy applied by the labour trustees. 

Turning now to the absolute figures for hourly rates and earn- 
ings, we find that even in the depths of the depression hourly earn- 
ings remained higher than rates. It must be remembered, however, 
that it is weekly earnings that are directly influenced by variations 
in the length of the working week, and in 1932-1933 weekly earn- 
ings were in fact lower than hourly rates multiplied by the number 
of normal hours of work. 

At the end of the period considered a position was reached 
where, as a result of the labour shortage, employers sought to 
attract workers by the offer of as many financial and material 
advantages as were permissible under the wage stabilisation orders, 
while workers sought to increase their earnings by changing jobs 
so far as was legally possible. The result of this twofold pressure 
was a further increase in earnings, which no longer bore any rela- 
tion to the rates fixed by works regulations. The movement of 
earnings was different in different industries and for workers of 
different skill and sex, and even from one factory to another. 
Thus, in the most recent period studied, earnings were to a great 
extent in a chaotic condition; semi-skilled or even unskilled workers 
on piece rates were earning more than highly skilled workers obliged 
to remain on time rates because of the nature of their work, with 
the natural result that the gaps in the ranks of the skilled workers 
could no longer be filled up because no one had any interest in 
serving a long apprenticeship.” 

In order to restore some sort of order in the wage structure, but 
mainly to ensure the maximum use of the available supply of labour, 
the General Controller of Labour, Dr. Sauckel, decided to make a 
radical change in the classification of workers. Instead of three 
groups of workers—skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled—eight wage 
groups were established, based exclusively on the value of the type 
of work done. This reclassification, which was introduced in the 
metal industries and then in the building industry and in home 
work, is to be extended gradually, beginning with factories in which 





1 For instance, it often happened that in a factory output bonuses, and 
even allowances for dirty work, were paid to all the workers employed there. 

?Cf. DeuTscHE ARBEITSFRONT, ARBEITSWISSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT: 
Jahrbuch 1940-1941, Vol. 1, p. 172; Vol. II, p. 8. Soziale Praxis, Feb. 1943, p. 70. 
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there is reason to believe that the labour force is not being fully 
used. The reclassification will not affect the employer’s total wage 
bill. The gaps between the top and bottom of the different wage 
groups will be such that workers of lower skill will not be able to 
earn as much as highly skilled workers save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. At the same time as reclassification is carried out, 
piece work will be introduced wherever possible and existing piece- 
work rates will be scaled down.’ 

Weekly earnings, being directly related to the length of working 
hours, show more pronounced variations than hourly earnings, 
which are affected by overtime only in so far as overtime pay in- 
creases the average earnings per hour. As already noted, weekly 
earnings as well as hourly earnings reached their peak in 1929, but 
whereas hourly earnings continued to fall until 1933, weekly earn- 
ings had already touched bottom in 1932. The extent of the decline 
was 27 per cent. in the case of hourly earnings (to 94.6 on the base 
of 1936=100) and 33 per cent. in the case of weekly earnings (to 
85.8), the decline having been greatest in the capital goods indus- 
tries. As a result of the lengthening of the working week, weekly 
earnings subsequently increased more rapidly than hourly earnings. 
In the summer of 1939, the increase was 40 per cent. over the 
minimum for weekly earnings as compared with under 20 per cent. 
for hourly earnings. During the war the fluctuations in weekly 
earnings were again more pronounced, being directly influenced 
by the restrictions on overtime pay in the early stages and by the 
increased importance of overtime working in the later ones. The 
fall in earnings at the very end of the period considered, due to the 
increased proportion of women in part-time employment and of 
foreign workers, was also more noticeable in the case of weekly 
than of hourly earnings. 

The evidence upon which these findings rest is not all equally 
adapted to the task of showing the trends in nominal wage rates 
and earnings of German workers. Of the series used in this study 
none appears to correspond exactly to the purpose set forth at the 
outset, namely to ascertain the trend of the wages of an average 
German worker who was employed throughout the period. The 
series of statistics by undertakings shows the trend in average 
earnings year by year; it thus takes into account changes in the 
composition of the labour force in addition to the trend in wages; 
the data do not go back far enough to show the trend of earnings 
during the depression. The statistics of weekly earnings based on 
invalidity and old-age, or sickness, insurance returns, also show the 





1Cf. Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 14 Nov. 1942. 
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trend of average earnings; though they give figures from 1929, they 
have the disadvantage of including allowances paid to the unem- 
ployed. The series based on the special quarterly enquiries shows 
within each industry the trend of average earnings as influenced 
by changes in the composition of the labour force as well as the 
changes in the earnings themselves, but, on the other hand, the 
trend of earnings for industry as a whole is not disturbed or dis- 
torted by changes in the importance of the different industries 
since the average earnings over all industries year by year are 
weighted averages with constant weights corresponding to the 
importance of the several industries in 1936. Nevertheless, the more 
rapid the changes in the composition of the working force (as in 
wartime), the more suspect for the purposes of this study are the 
data resulting from these special enquiries. Finally, the series 
showing hourly rates of wages is the most satisfactory, though it 
provides information on what is, from the point of view of wage 
trends, a relatively secondary aspect of the subject. 

In conclusion, the data throw clear light upon the primary 
feature of German wage policy under the National-Socialist régime: 
hourly money wage rates have been kept substantially stationary. 
Weekly money earnings, on the other hand, have been affected by 
a number of factors some of which (notably shifts of workers to 
better-paying war and production goods industries on the one 
hand, and the increased employment of women on the other) have 
tended to cancel out, but the general trend has been upward as a 
result chiefly of the lengthening of the work week. 
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Holidays with Pay for Seafarers 


Conditions in Four Merchant Navies 


A survey of rates of pay, hours of work and overtime arrangements 
in foreign-going ships of the merchant fleets of Belgium, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and Norway was published in a recent issue of the 
Review.! The following article extends this survey to the subject of 
holidays with pay, and not only deals with the conditions prevailing 
under the collective agreements now in force but also shows briefly the 
developments that have taken place since before the outbreak of the war. 
As in the previous article, the conditions described are those applicable 
to men serving on foreign-going vessels. 


INTRODUCTION 


A Convention concerning holidays with pay for seamen 
was adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1936, 
but the proposal for its adoption encountered strong opposition 
and little progress had been made before the outbreak of the war 


towards bringing the Convention into force. In the course of a 
preliminary discussion at a Preparatory Technical Maritime Con- 
ference held at Geneva in 1935 the shipowners’ representatives on 
the committee dealing with the subject adopted a declaration ex- 
pressing their opposition in the following terms: 


The shipowners’ group considers that the idea of holidays with pay is not 
consistent with the fundamental condition of the seaman’s contract of employ- 
ment, which is that the contract is for a voyage or for a fixed term. Seamen may 
have leave between their terms of employment. The analogy with shore em- 
ployment is erroneous. . . The question of holidays with pay is, in its very 
essence, a question of wages, and therefore cannot properly at present be regulated 
internationally by an international Convention. 


The Conference in 1936 endeavoured to meet the shipowners’ 
objection based on competitive costs by including in the Convention 
a provision that it should not come into force until it had been 
ratified by five Members of the International Labour Organisation 
each having more than one million tons gross of seagoing merchant 
shipping. Even so, the great majority of shipowners’ representatives 
maintained their opposition; the Convention was adopted by 60 
votes to 15, but the majority included only five shipowners’ dele- 
gates (from Australia, Denmark, France, the U.S.S.R., and Yugo- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 23-42: 
Peto“ Pay and Working Hours of Seafarers: Conditions in Four Merchant 
avies”’. 
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slavia). Since its adoption the Convention has been ratified by 
Belgium, Mexico, and the United States, but because of the mini- 
mum requirement of five ratifications it has not yet come into force. 

Nevertheless, although the Convention ‘is not in force, there has 
been since the outbreak of the war, and more especially since the 
occupation by Germany of many of the maritime countries of 
continental Europe and the transfer of the headquarters of their 
merchant fleets to London, a marked development in the practice 
of granting holidays with pay to seamen. This development has 
now indeed gone so far that the minimum standards laid down by 
the Convention fall considerably short in certain respects of the 
provisions of many of the collective agreements now in operation. 
This does not, of course, necessarily imply that shipowners have 
abandoned the views they held when the Convention was under 
discussion. Present conditions differ substantially from those that 
prevailed before the war. There is not the same competition for 
commercial freights, since the merchant fleets of all the United 
Nations are co-operating as units in an organised system for the 
carrying of essential supplies. Competition in costs, as affected by 
wages, has also changed; wages are not uniform in the various 
fleets, but the disparities are different from, and in most cases less 
than, what they used to be. Seamen are no longer engaged by the 
voyage or for a fixed term, but, by the operation of conscription, 
continuous service agreements, and manning pool arrangements, 
are in continuous employment; there is thus no possibility of their 
taking leave, even at their own expense, except in accordance with 
some organised system, while at the same time the strain of their 
service at sea in war conditions renders occasional relief by holidays 
indispensable. The manning pools which have been set up since the 
war facilitate the granting of holidays, since it is now generally, 
though not invariably, possible to supply reliefs from the pool to 
take the place of men on leave. If these or similar improvements 
can be maintained on an international scale after the war, the prob- 
lem of holidays with pay for seamen will obviously present itself 
in a new light. Meanwhile, the seamen are becoming accustomed 
to paid holidays and will certainly press for their continuance after 
the war. 

The Convention of 1936 makes provision only for annual holi- 
days, though it does permit of the subdivision of the single holiday 
into shorter spells of leave. Certain of the agreements here brought 
under review differ from the Convention not only in granting an 
annual holiday on a more generous scale but also in making provi- 
sion for occasional short spells of leave in addition to the annual 
holiday. The Belgian, Netherlands, and Norwegian agreements 
provide for ‘‘free days” or ‘“‘leave between voyages”; the British 
agreement does not make provision for this ‘‘inter-voyage leave”’ 
as such, though there is a system of special leave for officers in com- 
pensation for long hours of duty at sea, which is given between 
voyages and is in addition to annual leave. An annual holiday and 
a break between voyages are in fact two different kinds of leave. 
It has therefore been considered desirable to deal with them separ- 
ately in the account given for each of the four countries, even 
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though the distinction is somewhat blurred in the case of Belgium 
and Great Britain by the fact that annual leave is granted in instal- 
ments calculated on periods of service of less than a year and is 
taken between voyages. 

A synoptic comparison of the main provisions of the Convention 
with those of the collective agreements of the four countries is 
given at the end of the article. 


BELGIUM 
Inter-Voyage Leave 
Officers. 


The agreement in force before the war provided that when a 
ship was in a Belgian port officers should so far as possible be free 
at night, on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, and on public holi- 
days, the owner having the right, however, to require the presence 
on board of one deck officer and one engineer officer. There was no 
provision for inter-voyage leave. 

As from 1 January 1942, an addendum to the agreement entered 
into in August 1940 after the invasion of Belgium and the transfer 
of the headquarters of the merchant fleet to London provided that, 
beginning with the second week in port, one free day would be 
granted each week whenever the work on board permitted. This 
day was given with pay, but if the day could not be granted, no 
payment in lieu was given. 

The agreement operative from 1 October 1942, which is still in 
force, maintained the pre-war right to free time at night and at 
week-ends and on holidays, with the substitution, of course, of 
British for Belgian ports. It also confirmed the right of officers and 
cadets to one free day of leave per week, beginning with the second 
week in port. This port leave is to be given unless the presence of 
the officer or cadet on board is absolutely indispensable for the 
proper carrying on of the work. Pay is given if the day’s leave is 
granted, but no payment is made in lieu thereof if it cannot be 
granted. 


Ratings. 


The pre-war agreement provided neither for inter-voyage leave 
nor for a week-end leave in Belgian ports as granted to officers. 

As from 1 January 1942 ratings were given the right to the 
weekly leave in port described above for officers. The agreement 
operative from this date also introduced inter-voyage leave, treated, 
however, as annual leave and accordingly dealt with below under 
that heading. 

The provisions of the agreement operative from 1 October 1942 
concerning weekly leave for ratings are the same as for officers. 


Annual Leave 
Officers. 
Under their pre-war agreement navigating and engineer officers 
and electricians were entitled to 14 days’ holiday after one year’s 
continuous service with the same owner. Continuity of service was 
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deemed not to be interrupted if the officer (a) was granted study 
leave by the owner, (b) was taken back into service within twelve 
months of having left it by reason of the laying-up of his ship, or 
(c) resigned from his ship to fulfil his military obligations and did 
not during his absence take up any other employment without the 
owner’s consent. 

Pay during leave was at the normal rate, with no allowance for 
meals. 

Leave might be granted in full or in part, the time at which it 
should be taken being determined by the owner. 

Periods of leave of less than three days, Sundays excluded, were 
not reckoned as part of the annual leave unless granted at the 
express request of the officer for personal reasons. 

After two years of service an officer was entitled to require 
payment in lieu of leave not yet granted to him. An officer leaving 
the service of an owner after service of twelve months or more was 
entitled to claim payment in lieu of any days of leave due to him 
but not granted (for an incomplete year, at the rate of one day for 
every four weeks of service). Pay in lieu of leave was calculated 
on the average pay for the period during which the leave was earned. 

These arrangements remained in force until 1 January 1942. 
Under the agreement that became operative on that date the dura- 
tion of annual leave was increased to 18 days a year (or one day 
per 20 days on articles) for certificated officers and to 12 days a 
year (or one day per 30 days on articles) for junior uncertificated 
officers, assistant engineers, and cadets. Fractional periods of 
service gave a right to leave as follows, according as the annual 
leave was 18 or 12 days: up to 4 or 7 days, no leave; 5-15 or 8-22 
days, one half-day; 15 or 22 days or more, one full day. 

Pay during leave included seniority pay and war bonus, but 
excluded overtime pay. 

Leave had to be given as far as possible in accordance with the 
wishes of the officers themselves, either in long or in short periods 
but with a minimum of three days at a time. Pay as during leave 
was given in compensation for any days of leave due which could 
not be granted. 

As from 1 October 1942, under an agreement which is still in 
force, the annual leave for junior uncertificated officers, assistant 
engineers and cadets has been increased to 15 days a year, or one 
day of leave for every 24 days on articles. In other respects the 
leave conditions remain unchanged. 


Ratings. 


No provision for annual leave was included in the pre-war agree- 
ment for ratings. 

The agreement that came into operation on 1 January 1942 
gave to ratings the right to annual leave at the rate of 9 days a year, 
reckoned as one day per 40 days on articles, each voyage being 
considered as an independent unit and no fractions of days being 
carried forward to the next voyage. This leave was to be given 
after each voyage, but if it could not be granted, payment in lieu 
thereof was given for any days not taken. 
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Payment during or in lieu of leave was the normal pay plus war 
bonus but without any meal allowance. 

Under the agreement operative from 1 October 1942 and still 
in force, leave for ratings was increased to 12\days a year, reckoned 
as one day for every 30 days on articles, each voyage being treated 
independently and neither service nor leave being carried forward 
to the next voyage. Fractional periods of service are reckoned as 
follows: up to 7 days, no leave; 8-22 days, one half-day; over 22 
days, one day. Sundays and holidays falling within a period of 
leave are not reckoned as days of leave. If the leave due cannot be 
taken at the end of a voyage, payment is made in lieu of the corres- 
ponding number of days. 

Payment during or in lieu of leave is the normal pay plus war 
bonus but without any meal allowance. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Inter-Voyage Leave 
Officers. 


The pre-war agreements of the National Maritime Board in- 
cluded no provision dealing with inter-voyage leave. The agree- 
ment adopted by the Board on 11 April 1940 made provision for 
special leave in the United Kingdom in consideration of the fact 
that “‘ships’ officers, from the nature of their profession, must often 
be on duty for long periods, especially in small vessels where the 
complement is necessarily strictly limited, and must often, parti- 
cularly in deep-sea trades, be unable to get home except at long 
intervals’. The compensatory leave given under this agreement 
has therefore been dealt with in the earlier article already referred 
to, in connection with hours of work and overtime'’, but is mentioned 
here as it might in fact be taken between voyages. 

The war leave arrangements under the current agreement of 
the National Maritime Board are dealt with below under the head- 
ing of annual leave. 


Ratings. 


Neither the pre-war nor the subsequent agreements of the 
National Maritime Board made provision for inter-voyage leave, 
as such. The arrangements for annual leave, which might be taken 
between voyages, are described below. 


Annual Leave 
Officers. 


Under the National Maritime Board agreement in operation 
before the war?, navigating and engineer officers were entitled to 
14 days’ leave after each year of continuous service for the same 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 37. 

2 This agreement of the National Maritime Board did not preclude the 
making of special agreements by owning companies with their officers; where a 
company had such a special agreement providing for leave on terms not less 
favourable than the Board’s terms, an officer ~ 4 failed to qualify for leave 
under the special agreement could not claim leave on the Board’s terms. 
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owner, whether on or off articles. A fractional period of service 
after the first year counted for leave at the rate of one day’s leave 
for each four weeks of service. Continuity of service was deemed 
not to be interrupted by time spent “standing by” at the owner's 
request awaiting transfer to another vessel in the same ownership, 
or time spent as watchman on a laid-up vessel; but such periods 
were not counted for the purpose of reckoning the amount of leave 
due. 

Full pay was given during leave, but no meal allowance. 

A period of leave amounting to less than 72 consecutive hours 
was not counted against the officer’s annual leave. 

The leave had to be taken, either wholly or in part, as best 
suited the convenience of the owner and the ship, and might be 
given in a port abroad if the officer so desired. Leave might be 
accumulated. If it was not convenient to the owner to grant leave 
within six months of the year in respect of which it was due, the 
officer was entitled to claim payment in lieu of leave, whether he 
continued in the employment of that owner or not; an officer was 
also entitled to claim payment for all leave due on leaving the 
employment of an owner. These payments in lieu of leave were 
calculated at the average rate of pay earned by the officer for the 
period in respect of which the leave was due. 

Annual leave continued to be granted to officers on the above 
terms until May 1941, when the Essential Work (Merchant Navy) 
Order, 1941, was issued, the Reserve Pool was set up, and the War- 
time Continuous Employment Agreement was made by the Na- 
tional Maritime Board.' This agreement suspended the existing 
leave arrangements and replaced them, as a wartime measure, by 
the following arrangements, which are still in force. 

Masters, officers, apprentices and cadets are entitled to 24% 
days’ war leave in the United Kingdom for each completed month 
served on articles; in an uncompleted month one day’s leave is due 
for each completed period of 12 days on articles. Periods of leave 
of less than 72 consecutive hours given during an engagement are 
not reckoned as war leave. 

The rate of pay when on leave is normal pay, excluding war 
risk money.? A meal allowance of 4s. a day is also paid. 

War leave may by mutual consent be given in advance of the 
time when it is due and may be given abroad at the officer’s request 
if that is convenient to the ship. 

The intention is that war leave should be given as convenient 
to the ship when the vessel returns to the United Kingdom, but 
as conditions may make this impossible the leave may be accumu- 
lated. If jon a second return to the United Kingdom after six 
months following the vessel’s first return it is still impracticable to 
give an officer the leave then due, the officer is entitled to claim 
payment in lieu thereof; but all possible steps are to be taken to 
grant officers the full leave due and to avoid liquidation of claims 
by payment. The rate of pay in lieu of leave is the normal pay 
excluding war risk money. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 76. 


_ * Originally, a ‘differential payment” of £2 a month was also excluded, but 
since 1 February 1943 this sum has been merged in revised rates of basic pay. 
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Ratings. 

There was no provision for annual leave for ratings in the pre- 
war National Maritime Board agreement. Annual leave was first 
introduced, as a wartime measure, in the Board’s agreement which 
became operative on 15 March 1940, but did not apply to ratings 
entitled to leave under other more favourable arrangements. This 
agreement provided that ratings should be entitled to one day’s 
leave (of 24 consecutive hours) for every complete two months’ 
continuous service with the same company, whether on or off 
articles. 

Pay during leave was at the current rate shown in the articles, 
excluding war risk money, and without meal allowance. 

Leave had to be taken as best suited the convenience of the 
owner and the ship, but the intention was that it should be accumu- 
lated until three days became due (i.e., after six months’ service) 
unless the rating left the owner’s service earlier, and should ‘be 
granted as soon as practicable thereafter. Payment in lieu of leave 
could be made only with the consent of the rating and was at the 
same rate as during leave. 

The granting of leave in periods of less than three days was 
prohibited unless (a) the rating himself agreed, or (6) the master 
was satisfied that granting the total leave due in one period would 
either delay the ship or cause the man concerned to miss the next 
voyage, or (c) the man was not being offered further employment. 
If the rating so desired, leave might be granted outside the United 
Kingdom. 

There was a slight modification of this agreement as from 1 June 
1940, which provided that continuous service of one month but less 
than six weeks should give a right to one half-day’s pay in lieu of 
leave, and that service of between six weeks and two months should 
qualify for one day’s leave. 

These arrangements were suspended as from 26 May 1941 by 
the Wartime Continuous Employment Agreement of the National 
Maritime Board made in connection with the issue of the Essential 
Work (Merchant Navy) Order and the setting up of the Reserve 
Pool. The new agreement, which is still in force, provides that 
ratings are entitled to 2 days’ war leave in the United Kingdom for 
each completed month served on articles, and in an uncompleted 
month one day for each completed 15 days of service. Periods of 
leave of less than 48 consecutive hours are not counted as war leave. 

The rate of pay when on leave is normal pay, excluding war 
risk money.' A meal allowance of 3s. a day is also paid. 

War leave may by mutual consent be given in advance of the 
time when it becomes due and may be given abroad at the rating’s 
request if that is convenient to the ship. 

The intention is that war leave due should be given as convenient 
to the ship when a vessel returns to the United Kingdom, but as 
conditions may make this impossible the leave may be accumulated. 
If on a second return to the United Kingdom after six months 
1 Originally, the “differential payment’’ of £2 a month was also excluded, 


but this sum has been merged in the revised rates of basic pay operative from 
1 February 1943. 
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following the vessel’s first return it is still impracticable to give a 
rating the leave then due, but it is mutually desired that the rating 
should remain in the service of the same owner, the leave may be 
liquidated by payment in lieu thereof. The rate of pay in lieu of 
leave is normal pay, excluding war risk money. 


NETHERLANDS 


Inter-Voyage Leave 
Officers. 


A system of inter-voyage leave was in operation before the war 
under collective agreement. On the arrival of a vessel in a Nether- 
lands port after an absence from the Netherlands of at least 12 
days an officer was entitled, subject to the retention on board of 
the necessary staff (normally, not more than one deck officer and 
one engineer), to leave of at least one day between two voyages 
for the same shipowner. If the absence abroad had lasted 30 days 
or more, the leave was increased by two days. If the vessel’s stay 
in port in the Netherlands lasted for more than one week, an officer 
was entitled to one day’s leave each week, beginning with the 
second week. Sundays falling during leave were not reckoned as 
days of leave. 

In the event of an officer’s employment coming to an end, or 
after a year’s employment, he was entitled to any balance of leave 
outstanding, up to an aggregate of one day’s leave for every 1% 
months of service; if the owner was unable to grant the outstanding 
leave, the officer was entitled to pay for the corresponding number 
of days. 

In the case of officers below the rank of second mate or second 
engineer, leave granted without obligation might be set off against 
the inter-voyage leave due as shown above. 

After the invasion of the Netherlands in 1940 and the transfer 
of the Government and the headquarters of the merchant fleet to 
the United Kingdom, the pre-war agreement was modified so as 
to give leave in respect of absence from the United Kingdom. It 
was also provided that pay in lieu of days of leave that could not be 
granted should include shore bonus of £1 for each week spent in a 
United Kingdom port (with a proportionate sum for each day or 
part of a day). 

As from 1 October 1942 a new agreement provided that pay 
during leave should include a supplement of £2 a week (representing 
shore bonus of £1 and extra shore bonus of £1) and that a meal 
allowance of 8s. a day should be paid unless free board and lodging 
was provided ashore by the owners or meals were taken aboard 
ship. 

A new agreement became operative from 1 July 1942 and is 
still in force. An officer is now entitled to leave at the rate of 1% 
working days for each full month’s service. The number of days 
of leave due is calculated after each voyage, fractions being rounded 
upwards (e.g., 114 days is reckoned as 2 days), and whenever possible 
the leave is to be taken before the next voyage. If it should be 
impossible to grant all or part of the leave due, the officer is entitled 
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after a period of six months to payment in lieu of leave at the rate 
“ /26 of his monthly pay and 1/7 of £1 for each day of leave not 
taken. 

Under this agreement pay during leave was given at the normal 
rate excluding war bonus, with the supplement of £2 a week (repre- 
senting shore bonus of £1 and extra shore bonus of £1) and a meal 
allowance of 8s. a day, this daily allowance not being payable if 
free board and lodging were provided ashore or if meals were taken 
on board. As from 1 September 1942 the supplement in addition 
to normal pay was increased to £3 a week (representing £1 shore 
bonus and £2 extra shore bonus) when leave is taken in a port of the 
United Kingdom, and £2 a week plus U.S. $1 a day when the leave 
is taken in a port elsewhere, the meal allowance remaining unchan- 
ged. From 1 March 1943 the meal allowance was raised to 12s. a 
day for masters, chief engineers, first mates, pursers, and doctors, 
and 10s. a day for other officers; these revised rates apply to ports 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland and elsewhere with the excep- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 


Ratings. 

The pre-war agreement for ratings made no provision for inter- 
voyage leave. Ratings first became entitled to this leave after the 
transfer to the United Kingdom in 1940. Since then ratings have 
been entitled to leave on the same terms as officers, save that the 
meal allowance was fixed at 5s. a day from 1 October 1941. The 
meal allowance was raised to 6s. a day from 1 March 1943 (8s. a 
day for chief stewards and stewards (hofmeester). 


Annual Leave 
Officers. 

The pre-war agreement for officers provided that annual leave— 
or ‘‘periodic leave’’, as it was called— should be given at the fol- 
lowing rates for every year of uninterrupted service with the same 
owner: chief engineer or first mate, 3 weeks; second engineer or 
second mate, 2 weeks; other officers: in certain companies, 2 weeks; 
in other companies, 12 days; in the general cargo trade, 10 days. 
No leave was allowed for service of less than a full year, but service 
was deemed not to be interrupted by inter-voyage leave, annual 
leave or study leave or, provided the service was resumed within 
six months, by absence due to the laying up of the ship or military 
service. 

Pay during leave was at the normal rate, with no extra allowance. 

The time at which leave could be taken was decided by the 
owner, it being understood that in the course of every two years 
the officer would be allowed to take all the leave to which he was 
entitled. 

After the invasion of the Netherlands in 1940 and the setting 
up of the Netherlands Shipping and Trade Commission in London, 
it was provided that transfer from a ship of one owner to a ship of 
another owner (unless made at the officer’s own request or for 
misconduct) would not be regarded as breaking the continuity of the 
officer’s service. Pay during leave was increased by the addition 
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of shore bonus (of £1 a week) but no war bonus; this applied also 
to pay given in lieu of daysof leave which it was not possible to grant. 

From 1 October 1941 the annual leave for all officers was raised 
to a minimum of 12 weekdays (or, for apprentices, 9 weekdays) 
for each year of uninterrupted service after that date on ships sailing 
under the Netherlands flag; the rights of officers already entitled 
to longer leave were of course maintained. This agreement also 
provided for the supplementary pay of £2 a week and the meal 
allowance of 8s. a day already mentioned in connection with inter- 
voyage leave. 

The annual leave agreement now in force has operated as from 
1 July 1942. It provides for leave at the following rates for each 
year of uninterrupted service: chief engineers and first mates, 21 
weekdays; second engineers and second mates, 14 weekdays; other 
officers, 12 weekdays. 

The supplementary pay and meal allowances were raised as 
from 1 September 1942 and 1 March 1943 to the rates already given 
in connection with inter-voyage leave. 


Ratings. 

Under the pre-war agreement a rating was entitled to 6 days’ 
leave with pay after one year of uninterrupted service with the same 
owner, periods of a month or less between articles not being con- 
sidered as interrupting continuity of service. A rating discharged 
through no fault of his own after more than one year’s service was 
entitled to one day’s leave for every two months of service. 

In 1941 the length of the annual leave for ratings was altered 
to 6 consecutive weekdays after a year’s service, and the other con- 
ditions, as to change of ship and supplementary pay, were made 
the same as for officers. 

From 1 October 1941 the annual leave was increased to 9 week- 
days, the supplementary pay was raised to £2 a week, and a meal 
allowance of 5s. a day was given. 

Since 1 July 1942 ratings have been entitled to 12 weekdays of 
leave for each year of uninterrupted service. The supplementary 
pay and meal allowance were raised as from 1 September 1942 and 
1 March 1943 to the rates already given in connection with inter- 


voyage leave. 


NorRWAY 


Inter- Voyage Leave 
Officers. 


No provision for inter-voyage leave was included in the agree- 
ments for navigating and engineer officers until 1 December 1942. 
Since that date, officers have been entitled at the end of every over- 
seas voyage to one free day in port, with a minimum of one free 
day a month, that is to say, for a voyage lasting two months two 
days’ leave would be due. If it is not practicable for this leave to be 
granted at the end of a particular voyage, it may be accumulated 
and given on a later occasion. 

Payment for these free days continues at the same rate as when 
the officer is at sea. 
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An officer going off articles before he has taken the free days 
due to him is entitled to payment in lieu thereof at the rate of 18 
crowns (£1 Os. 4d.) for each day. 


Ratings. 


Radio operators and ratings were entitled under their pre-war 
agreement to one half-day in port every month, to be taken by the 
crew in rotation. If no free half-day was given in the course of a 
month, payment in lieu thereof was made at overtime rates for 4 
hours. 

Since 1 December 1942 the same arrangements for inter-voyage 
leave have been in force for radio operators and ratings as for officers. 
A man going off articles before he has taken the free days due to 
him is entitled to payment in lieu thereof at the rate of 8 hours’ 
overtime pay for each day. 


Annual Leave 
Officers. 


Annual leave was stipulated in the pre-war agreements, which 
have continued in force without substantial modification. Under 
these agreements, an officer was entitled to 2 weeks’ annual leave 
for each year of continuous service with the same owner; this leave 
might also be taken at the rate of 4 weeks after two years’ service 
or 7 weeks after three years’ service. Full pay continued during 
leave, but no meal allowance was given. The time when leave was 
given was determined by the owner, but, so far as possible, leave 
had to be given during the summer. 

In September 1941 a new agreement maintained the previous 
conditions with the following modifications. It was agreed that the 
rule providing for 7 weeks’ leave after three years’ service should 
be applied so as to give all officers a longer holiday, of 3 weeks, in 
every third year. Leave was also given for incomplete years of 
service, that is to say, for continuous service of at least six months 
or for service of more than one year, at the rate of one day for each 
month of service. All Norwegian ships were considered to be in the 
same ownership (of the Norwegian Trade and Shipping Mission) 
after 9 April 1940. If leave could not be given, the officer was 
entitled to payment in lieu thereof for the period outstanding. 

Pay during leave or in lieu of leave was the basic pay and, where 
applicable, seniority pay, but no war bonus or shore bonus was 
payable and no meal allowance was given. 

At the same time the leave arrangements for officers were made 
applicable to stewards. 

These provisions are still in force under the agreement operative 
from 1 December 1942. 


Ratings. 


As in the case of officers, annual leave was provided for in the 
pre-war agreement and there have been only minor modifications 
since. 
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The agreement provided for annual leave after six months’ ser- 
vice with the same owner, at the rate of one day of leave with pay 
for every month of service. If this leave could not be given, the 
rating was entitled to full pay for the corresponding number of days. 

The agreement operative from 1 September 1941 provided that 
interruptions of service due to causes beyond the rating’s control 
and less than four weeks in duration should not cause any loss of 
leave but would have to be made up by a corresponding extra 
period of service. 

Pay during leave or in lieu of leave is the basic pay, without any 
bonus and with no meal allowance. 

These provisions are still in force under the agreement which 
became operative from 1 December 1942. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 


The following statement gives a summary comparison of the 
annual leave arrangements now in force for each of the four coun- 
tries brought under review with the corresponding provisions of 
the Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936. 


Duration of Leave 
Convention. 


Officers and radio operators: Not less than 12 working days a year. 
Other members of crew: Not less than 9 working days a year. 


Belgium. 


Certificated officers: 18 days a year (or 1 day per 20 days on articles). 

Junior uncertificated officers, assistant engineers, and cadets: 15 days a year 
(or 1 day per 24 days on articles). 

Ratings: 12 days a year (or 1 day per 30 days on articles). 


Great Britain. 


Officers, apprentices and cadets: 2144 days for each completed month on 


articles. 
Ratings: 2 days for each completed month on articles. 


Netherlands. 


Chief engineers and first mates: 21 weekdays. 
Second engineers and second mates: 14 weekdays. 
Other officers: 12 weekdays. 

Ratings: 12 weekdays. 


Norway. 


Officers and stewards: 2 weeks a year (or 4 weeks after 2 years’ service or 7 
weeks after 3 years), but 3 weeks in every third year. 


Division and Accumulation of Holidays 
Convention. 


To be determined by national laws or regulations or by collective agreement. 
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Belgium. 


Officers: Leave to be given as far as possible in accordance with the officer’s 
wishes, in long or in short periods, but with a minimum of three days at a time. 

Ratings: Leave to be given after each voyage, neither service nor leave being 
carried forward to the next voyage. 


Great Britain. 


Officers and ratings: Leave to be given as convenient to the ship when she 
returns to the United Kingdom, but when circumstances make this impossible 
leave may be accumulated. 


Netherlands. 


Officers: Normally an officer is allowed to take in the course of every two years 
all the leave to which he is entitled. 
Ratings: No special provision; in practice, leave or pay in lieu is given in the 


course of each year. 
Norway. 


Officers and ratings: No special provision. 


Substitution of Payment for Leave 
Convention. 
A cash payment may be permitted by national laws or regulations or by col- 
lective agreement. 


Belgium. 


Officers and ratings: Compensation by payment must be given for any leave 
due but not granted. 


Great Britain. 

Officers: Compensation by payment may be claimed if leave due cannot be 
granted on a second return to the United Kingdom after six months following 
the ship’s firsi return, but liquidation of claims by payment is to be avoided as 


far as possible. 

Ratings: Compensation by payment may be given if leave due cannot be 
granted on a second return to the United Kingdom after six months following 
the ship’s first return and it is mutually desired that the rating shall remain in 


the service of the same owner. 


Netherlands. 


Officers and ratings: Compensation by payment must be given for any days 
of leave due which cannot be granted. 


Norway. 


Officers and ratings: Compensation by payment must be given for any days 
of leave due which cannot be granted. 


Pay during Leave 
Convention. 
Usual remuneration, including a suitable subsistence allowance, to be paid in 
respect of the full period of leave, the manner of calculation being prescribed by 
national laws or regulations or fixed by collective agreement. 
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Belgium. 
Officers: Basic pay, with seniority pay and war bonus; no subsistence allow- 


ance. 
Ratings: Basic pay with war bonus; no subsistence allowance. 


Great Britain. 

Officers: Normal pay, excluding war bonus; 4s. a day meal allowance. 

Ratings: Current rate shown on articles, excluding war bonus; 3s. a day 
meal allowance. 

Netherlands. 

Officers and ratings: Normal pay, excluding war bonus, with supplementary 
allowance of £3 a week in United Kingdom ports and £2 a week plus U.S. $1 a 
day elsewhere; meal allowance: masters, chief engineers, first mates, pursers, 
doctors, 12s. a day; other officers, 10s. a day; chief stewards and stewards, 8s. a 
day; ratings, 6s. a day. 

Norway. 


Officers and ratings: Basic pay, with seniority pay, excluding war bonus; 
no subsistence allowance. 


Pay in lieu of Leave 
Convention. 
Cash payment at least equivalent to remuneration during leave, determined 
as above. 


Belgium. 


Officers and ratings: Basic pay with war bonus. 


Great Britain. 


Officers and ratings: Normal pay, excluding war bonus. 


Netherlands. 


Officers and ratings: 1/26 of monthly pay, without war bonus, and 1/7 of 
£1 for each day. 


Norway. 


Officers: Basic pay, with seniority pay and without war bonus. 
Ratings: Basic pay, without war bonus. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THe AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE I.L.O. 


At the Sixty-third Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which was held in Boston from 4 to 14 October 1943}, 
the following report concerning the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was adopted unanimously: 


At the close of the last war Samuel Gompers led the movement for the recog- 
nition of labour in the world machinery. The establishment of the International 
Labour Office culminated his efforts. 

Since that time the conferences, the research activities, the covenants pre- 
pared and submitted through the International Labour Organisation, have served 
to promote the interests of labour throughout the world. 

To-day labour must be ready to meet the far-reaching developments which 
will occur after the close of the war. Labour must have its programme ready; 
a programme setting forth the immediate steps to be taken and also plans for the 
future. To evolve these plans and to implement them the representatives of free 
labour of the world must meet and exchange ideas, and together chart the course. 

The International Labour Organisation is the organisation equipped and 
qualified to call such a conference now. There is an immediate urgency for callin 
such a meeting, for unless such a conference is held, and a programme is sonel 
upon before the war is over, labour will be at a loss to press its just claims at the 
peace conference when that takes place. We therefore urge that the International 
Labour Office call a conference at the earliest possible moment to enable labour 
to prepare the programme for which it will press at the peace conference. 

It is essential also at this time for us to re-evaluate the purpose, the structure, 
the method of procedure of the I.L.O.; as well as the scope of its programme. 
The functions of the I.L.O. are advisory and liaison. It has, therefore, continu- 
ously rendered service to all nations and for all workers since it was established. 
The I.L.O. has continued to function—to serve the workers of all nations—even 
in time of war. Through its research activities it has played a major part in helping 
workers in many countries to shape a programme of social and economic develop- 
ment within their own land. In those nations where the free trade union move- 
ment is strong the covenants submitted through the I.L.O. are ratified and 
enforced by the appropriate internal national law enforcement agencies of the 
country accepting them. The I. L.O. does not have and must not have an admin- 
istrative function, for administration of law within any nation is distinctly 
inherent in national sovereignty. But functioning not as an administrative but 
as an advisory and liaison agency, the I.L.O. has rendered a magnificent service 
of tremendous importance within and among the nations participating therein. 

During the last year, as the Executive Council's report sets forth, the I.L.O. 
has continued to render service. Its activities in this year included: the calling 
of the first Inter-American Conference on Social Security, which met in Santiago, 
Chile, last fall, at which time there was created a permanent agency to act in 
co-operation with the ILL. O.; the establishment of a permanent committee of the 


1 See below, p. 794. 
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Inter-American Conference on Social Security; it has conducted extensive re- 
search on employment problems which demand profound study to enable us to 
effect a sound social and economic programme of employment and re-employment 
as a part of the post-war programme of remobilisation of industry; the develop- 
ment of the Canadian-American study project on industrial safety and the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents; the rendering of continuous technical assistance to 
member countries at the request of their Governments on a number of subjects. 

To-day we realise full well the usefulness of the I.L.O. must be extended to 
enable it to render greatly needed services. The problems of human welfare are 
to-day no longer limited to orthodox discussion of labour and social welfare in a 
restricted sense, but any effective programme of labour and social welfare must 
extend to a study of the entire economic and financial structure and control 
within each and among all nations. It is in the newer approach—financial and 
economic—that the liaison activities of the I.L.O. may well be directed. The 
growing interdependence of the several national programmes, the intimate and 
immediate effect upon world markets and upon workers’ standards in any one 
country of the working conditions and workers’ standards in any other country 
are of such tremendous importance to-day that the research and advisory pro- 
grammes of the I.L.O. in every field which touches workers’ lives should have 
the continuous attention of the members of our organisation in their locals, inter- 
nationals, city and State bodies. . . 

We have urged the calling of an international conference by the I.L.O. at 
the very earliest possible moment. We would submit in this connection that we 
feel that the functioning of the I.L.O. in an advisory capacity shall not prevent 
or deter consideration of the urgent trade union programme by a full group of 
trade union representatives, which group the I.L.O. might well convene. We 
must be mindful that to the extent to which we, the entire membership of our 
free trade union movement, keep well informed of the work of the I.L.O. in 
social, economic, and financial fields of research, to that extent we may the better 
be served by that organisation which we ourselves helped establish.! 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
Tue HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN OccuPIED Europe 


The first of a number of pamphlets planned by the Office to 
deal with questions of post-war relief and reconstruction has just 
been issued under the above title. 


The pamphlet gives a brief account of food and other living conditions in the 
totally occupied countries of Europe and describes the disastrous consequences 
of inadequate diets and other forms of privation on the health of children. It 
points out in conclusion that successful reconstruction of the liberated countries 
depends on the rebuilding of the physical, mental, and moral strength of their 
rising generations, and describes the measures of international collaboration 
already initiated, and those necessary in the future, to provide supplies for the 
immediate relief of these countries after the war, a task which has been re- 
cognised by the United Nations as one of their primary duties.* 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The quarterly number of the Industrial Safety Survey for July- 
September 1943 (Vol.. XIX, No. 3) has just been issued. 


The principal items in this number are an article on ‘‘Labour Protection 
Problems in Wartime in Sweden”, by Mr. H. Starland, Industrial Inspector, 
Stockholm, and an account of the 1943 Convention of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, by R. B. Morley, General Manager of the 
Associations. 

The notes on the activities of safety institutions and associations describe 
recent events in Germany, Great Britain, Mexico, and Sweden. 

Summaries are also given of recent safety regulations in Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, British Honduras, Canada, France, India (Madras), Portugal, United 


1 Sixty-third Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Boston 1943. Report of 


Proceedings, p. 557. 
2 The Health of Children in Occupied Europe. Montreal, 1943. 37 pp. Price: 25c.; Is. 
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States, and Uruguay. The official reports section covers the annual reports of the 
factory inspectorates in Denmark, Finland and India, the report of the Lombardy 
Fund for Compulsory Accident Insurance in Agriculture, in Italy, and analyses 
of accident statistics for Australia (New South Wales) and the United States. 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for October- 
December 1943 has just been published. 


This instalment contains translations or reprints of legislative measures 
concerning labour in the following countries: Australia, Bohemia and Moravia, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Guatemala, Haiti, 
a ty Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 

ruguay. 

Special mention may be made of the Australian Child Endowment Acts, the 
Egyptian Trade Unions and Accident Insurance Acts, the Italian Maritime and 
Air Navigation Code, the Guatemalan Minimum Wages Decree, the Haiti Social 
Insurance Fund Decree, and the Portuguese Family Allowances Decree and 
Minimum Wage Decree. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


A proposal for the establishment of a United Nations Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has recently been published by 
the United States Treasury. The plan so far is unofficial and tenta- 
tive, representing only the views of the United States Treasury 
and other Departments. 


The purpose of the proposed bank is to encourage private financial agencies 
to provide long-term capital for the sound development of the productive resources 
of member countries and, when necessary, to co-operate with and supplement 
private capital for such purposes. The capital of the bank would amount to 
approximately $10,000 million, subscribed by member countries according to an 
appropriate formula. Member countries would make an initial payment of 20 
per cent. on their shares, and both this and subsequent payments would be made 
partly in gold and partly in local currency, the latter being repurchased by mem- 
ber countries with gold at the rate of 2 per cent. of the subscriptions annually. 

The bank would have power to guarantee loans made with private capital to 
any member Government and, through the Government, to other public authori- 
ties and business and industrial enterprises. It would be able to participate in 
loans made with private capital or make loans out of its own resources only if 
the borrower were unable to secure the funds from private investment sources 
on reasonable terms. The decisions of the bank would be based exclusively on 
economic considerations. In passing upon any application, the bank would give 
consideration to the soundness of the investment project, to the budgetary posi- 
tion of the member Government guaranteeing the loan, and to the prospective 
balance of payments of the member country. 

All loans for which the bank has any responsibility would be subject to the 
following conditions: 


(a) Payment of interest and principal must be fully guaranteed by the 
Government concerned; 
(b) The investment project must have been investigated and approved by 


a competent committee; 
(c) The terms of the loan must be reasonable; and 
(d) On guaranteed loans the bank must be compensated for the risk it as- 


sumes. 
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Payments of principal and interest must be made in free currencies or by 
agreement in the currency in which the loan was made. In the event of an acute 
exchange stringency, such payments may be made for a reasonable period in 
local currency. 

The bank would deal only with or through the Governments of member coun- 
tries, their central banks and fiscal agencies, and with or through international 
financial agencies that are owned predominantly by member Governments. 
However, with the approval of the member countries, the bank might guarantee 
international loans placed in their countries. 

The administration of the bank would be vested in a board of directors con- 
sisting of one director appointed by each member Government. The board would 
appoint an executive committee and an advisory council and such other com- 
mittees as it finds necessary for the work of the bank. The voting power of the 
member countries would be closely related to their share holdings. A member 
country would be able to withdraw from membership by giving one year’s notice. 
One-fourth of the profit would be applied to surplus until surplus equalled 20 
per cent. of the capital. The remaining profits would be distributed in proportion 
to shares held.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN CHINA 


The following notes are based on information, recently received 
at the International Labour Office, relating to wartime industrial 
advance in Free China and two important conferences held in 
Chungking in April and June 1943 to consider plans for post-war 
industrialisation and economic development generally. In addition, 
a brief account is given of proposals for increasing the food supplies 
in the country in post-war years. 


Wartime Industrial Advance. 


The extent to which progress has been made in Chinese industrial production 
during the period 1938-1942 will be seen from the chart opposite, based on the 
index numbers for producers’ goods (electric power, coal, pig iron, steel, copper, 
machine tools, steam engines, infernal combustion engines, electric generators 
and transformers, cement, soda ash, caustic soda, bleaching powder, sulphuric 
acid and hydrochloric acid), consumers’ goods (gasoline substitutes, motor spirit 
(alcohol), cotton yarn, flour, soap, matches, paper, leather, electric bulbs, print- 
ers’ ink, pencils and cigarettes), and goods for export (tungsten, antimony, tin 
and mercury), and the general index number, which have recently been calculated 
by the Industrial and Mining Administration of the Ministry of Economic Affairs.? 

The Minister of Economic Affairs, Mr. Wong Wan-hao, has published a 
statement® recalling some of the main features - the wartime industrial and 
commercial development. The statement emphasises the localisation of industry, 
more particularly in the southeastern provinces of Szechwan, Sikang, Hunan, 
Kwangsi, Yunnan, and Kweichow and the northwestern provinces of Shensi and 
Kansu (over 90 per cent. of the 2,854 private industrial undertakings registered 
at the end of 1942 with the Ministry of Economic Affairs—with an output at the 
time of slightly over three times as much as in 1938—and nearly all the under- 
takings operated by the National Resources Commission are situated in those 
areas); the large proportion of undertakings belonging to the category of heavy 
industries (of the total of 2,854 mentioned above, 812 undertakings in the mecha- 





1U.S. Treasury: Guiding Principles for a 1943) United Nations Bank for Reconstruction 


ond Development (cf. New York Times, 9 Oct. 
2 The index numbers used for the chart are ~ in the table below: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN FREE CHINA, 1938-1942 
Base: 1938 = 100 





Index 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Producers’ goods 100.00 129.66 ‘ 230.61 
Consumers’ goods 100.00 146.39 ' 404.07 
Export goods 100.00 122.27 , 158.52 

General index 100.00 130.72 . 242.96 


























3 Cumna INFORMATION ComMITTEE: Daily Bulletin, No. 733, 21 Aug. 1943. 
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CHART SHOWING PERCENTAGE INCREASE ON 1938 FIGURES OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN FREE CHINA, 1938-1942 
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nical engineering industry and a part of 847 undertakings in the chemical in- 
dustry belong to the category, in addition to those operated by the National 
Resources Commission); the large number of undertakings operated by the State 
(100 by the National Resources Commission, and 17 development corporations 
directly operated by provincial Governments); and the progress made in tech- 
nical research (the manufacture of gasoline from tung oil and the refining of 
tungsten, antimony, and tin for export are among the processes evolved as a 
result of such research). 
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The statement also emphasises the more efficient organisation of private 
industry. Various forms of assistance, it may be added, are provided by the 
Government to industry, and the Joint Board of the Four Government Banks 
has allotted a sum of 2,000 million dollars for 1943 for the purpose of advancing 
loans to State and private undertakings. A part of this loan will be utilised for 
the purchase of raw materials (silk cocoons, sheep wool, cotton, metals, liquid 
fuel, coke) required by industry.” 

Wartime commercial development, according to the above-mentioned state- 
ment, is characterised by the direction of trade by the Government. The National 
Resources Commission deals with the production, sale, and distribution of such 
minerals as tungsten, antimony, tin, and mercury. The various monopolies 
bureaux and companies under the Ministry of Finance deal with the monopolies 
of tobacco, salt, matches, and sugar. The Foreign Trade Commission is in charge 
of the trade in tung oil, tea, and hog bristles. Essential consumers’ goods (raw 
cotton, cloth, edible oil, fuels, paper, rice) are all under Government control. 
A number of provincial Governments have, as noted above, organised develop- 
ment corporations and all of them control in one way or another the industrial 
and commercial development of their respective territories. 


A CONFERENCE FOR PLANNING Post-War INDUSTRIALISATION 


A conference for preparing plans for post-war industrialisation, 
convened by the Ministries of Education and Economic Affairs, 
was held at Chungking from 20 April to 1 May 1943. 


It was attended by some 120 representatives of large industrial undertakings 
and heads of technical educational institutions in Free China. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, who inaugurated the conference, emphasised the need for the 
concurrent development of State enterprise and private enterprise, in accordance 
with a well co-ordinated plan for industrialisation, and for the provision of ade- 
quate facilities for technical education and training. Eight committees of the 
conference dealt respectively with the metal, fuel, motive power, mechanical 
engineering, chemical, and consumers’ goods industries and with the training of 
technical experts and of workers for skilled trades. A large number of resolutions 
were adopted, which were not published. It has been stated, however, that the 
conference placed on record its view that the work of preparing detailed plans for 
post-war industrialisation should be urgently proceeded with, that in making 
these plans due regard should be had, in particular, to the requirements of national 
defence and to the need for securing the necessary capital, and that wartime 
industrial development should be designed with a view to paving the way to post- 
war developments. 


A NatTIonaL Economic CONFERENCE 


Another conference, convened by the National General Mobili- 
sation Council and the Ministries of Economic Affairs and Agri- 
culture and Forestry to consider ways and means of increasing 
agricultural and industrial production, was held at Chungking 
from 1 to 9 June 1943. 


The conference was inaugurated by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
attended by some 270 representatives of the Central and provincial Governments 
and of agricultural, industrial, and mining interests. It was the second conference 
of its kind (the first having been held in 1939). At the end of the conference a 
statement was issued on the resolutions passed and the objectives agreed upon. 

The statement recalled that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had set the 
conference the task of ensuring that present production would be adequate to 
meet military and civilian requirements, and of preparing the groundwork for 
post-war economic developments, including those relating to national defence. 
The conference had, accordingly, recommended action on the following lines: 


For the control of production, the co-ordination of agricultural, industrial, 
and mining operations with a view to the attainment of self-sufficiency in war- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942: ‘Wartime Economic and 
Social Organisation in Free China"’, pp. 700-701. 
2 Cana INFORMATION ComMITTEE: Daily Bulletin, No. 720, 6 Aug. 1943. 
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time, having regard to the cessation of imports; the conservation, as far as possible 
under central control, of existing supplies of machinery and raw materials; the 
regulation of the operation of new undertakings with due regard to the available 
supplies and the needs of the situation; and the preparation of plans for demobilisa- 
tion on the cessation of hostilities and for the transition, under central control, 
of production from wartime to peacetime requirements; 

For the efficient organisation of production, the selection and training of tech- 
nical and managerial staff; the introduction of measures for the careful utilisation 
of raw materials and of a satisfactory system of accounting; the concentration 
of production where necessary; the formulation of specific production goals in 
order to facilitate the maintenance and improvement of efficiency standards; 
the introduction of measures for specialisation and |standardisation where neces- 
sary; and the promotion of the organisation of industrial, as distinct from com- 
mercial, associations and of technical research; 

For the extension of (iron and coal) mining operations, which had been dis- 
organised as a result of the war, the development of communications, and the 
introduction of modern processes by the Government; 

For the development of agriculture, the introduction of measures to increase 
the food supply in deficit areas; the extension of the area under cotton and the 
control of cotton prices; the development of the facilities for irrigation; and the 
establishment of suitable local administrative machinery in the different areas 
for the promotion of agriculture and forestry; 

For the organisation of man-power, the promotion of technical training by 
the close co-ordination of educational institutions and industrial undertakings 
and the introduction of voluntary labour service. 


In addition, the statement emphasised the need for the development of com- 
munications, the organisation of banking, insurance, and credit (stock exchange) 
institutions in order to facilitate the circulation of capital, and the introduction 
of price control. 


PROPOSALS FOR Post-War Foop Po.icy 


Proposals for increasing the supply of food grains in China to meet 
the requirements of the country in the post-war years, together 


with a review of the wartime production, have been made by the 
Deputy-Director of the National Agricultural Research Bureau, 
Dr. Shen Tsung-han.? 


Having regard to the limitations to an extension of the area under food crops, 
Dr. Shen proposes that efforts should be made to intensify productivity by the 
introduction of improved methods of farming (better irrigation, the use of quality 
seeds, and the more effective control of pests and diseases). He suggests the re- 
striction of food crops to 80 per cent. of the land under cultivation (the proportion 
is slightly higher at present), but considers that if the proposed measures were 
taken and an adequate amount of fertilisers used, it would be possible to raise 
the total output by 25 per cent. In order to bring about that result, it is urged 
that it would be necessary to improve and extend the facilities for irrigation, 
to promote ploughing in winter, to develop wheat flour and fertiliser industries, 
communications and transport, and storage facilities, to regulate the regional 
distribution of crops, and to frame and enforce an adequate policy of food control. 

The total annual average area under food crops in 15 provinces of Free China 
during the period 1938-1942 was 577,707,000 mow (1 mow =about 1/6 of an acre) 
and the corresponding figure for the period 1931-1937 was 574,022,000 mow. 
The increase is attributed to the substitution of wheat, corn, and sweet potatoes 
for opium poppy. The total annual average production of the different food crops 
for the periods 1931-1937 and 1938-1942 is shown below: 

1931-1937 1938-1942 
piculs piculs 
Rice 726,315,000 698,904,000 
Wheat 169,160,000 195,412,000 
Barley 83,553,000 86,173,000 
Corn 59,527,000 68,858,000 
Sweet potatoes 216,049,000 266,627,000 
1 picul = about 110 Ibs. 


1 Cura InrormaTion Commirres: Daily Bulletin, No. 697, 10 July 1943. 
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There is evidence that, as a result of the war, a more varied diet than formerly 
has been adopted in different provinces and that rice is supplemented by wheat, 
corn, and sweet potatoes.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA 


By letter dated 3 July 1943 the Department of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India, communicated to the International Labour Office 
information on changes in the organisation for reconstruction plan- 
ning set up by the Government, and on the progress of work by 
that organisation up to the end of June 1943. 


A Committee on Social Services. 


The changes have previously been noted in these pages.? It must be added, 
however, that, in addition to the five committees (with Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment in the departments concerned as chairmen) charged with the technical 
preparatory work, a similar committee to deal with social services has been 
appointed. Among the matters with which this committee is concerned are 
health and hygiene in rural and urban districts (including welfare work among 
women and children), elementary and higher education, unemployment relief and 
measures for dealing with vagrants and aged and disabled persons, and town 
planning, housing, (drinking) water supply and sanitation, and other social 
services in urban areas. It is not proposed at present to set up a policy committee 
at a higher level to deal with these matters, but questions in respect of which 
devisions or statements of policy may be necessary will be referred to the general 
policy committee (of the Viceroy’s Executive Council). 


Progress of Work. 

Work on reconstruction planning already completed or in various stages of 
preparation at the end of June 1943 included the following: a scheme for the 
development of welfare services in the areas in which men are recruited for the 
armed forces; a survey, in conjunction with the provinces, of the land that might 
be assigned for the settlement of demobilised soldiers; a scheme for the utilisation 
of the Military Reconstruction Fund?*; preliminary plans for the establishment 
in the departments concerned of organisations for the disposal of the remaining 
stocks of provisions and supplies at the end of the war; and reports or statements 
or memoranda on the proposed irrigation works and the co-ordination of electri- 
city supplies, road development, and the development of civil aviation, and on 
matters of policy concerning agriculture, forests and fisheries. A questionnaire 
designed to elicit from representatives of industry their views on the develop- 
ment plans and on the requirements in capital goods was also nearing completion. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN ARGENTINA 


A National Economic and Social Reconstruction Committee 
was established in the Argentine Republic by Decree No. 1859 of 
‘3 July 1943, to study post-war problems and, to that effect, to 
maintain liaison with the appropriate agencies of the International 
Labour Organisation. 

The new Committee is composed of the official representatives of each of the 
Ministries represented on the Permanent Inter-Ministerial Commission on Econo- 
mic Policy, with not more than two representatives of the said Ministries and 
not more than three representatives from the Departments of the Interior and 


Public Works. 
For the proper discharge of its functions, the National Economic and Social 


Reconstruction Committee may obtain all necessary information from the 
various administrative bodies, national, provincial and municipal, as well as from 
private organisations.‘ 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 205. 

3 The reference is presumably to a fund set up by the Government for the purpose of financing 
special schemes for promoting the welfare of demobilised soldiers (idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 


wry my 
‘ ‘etin Oficial, 13 July 1943. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRAZIL 


By Legislative Decree No. 5452 of 1 May 1943 the President 
of the Republic of Brazil, Mr. Getulio Vargas, promulgated what 
is in effect a labour code, although that term was not used, since it 
was considered that the purpose of the measure could better be 
described as a consolidation. 


Since 1930 a number of social measures had been introduced in Brazil', many 
of which had subsequently been amended. The text of these measures needed 
revision to take account of the experience gained in their administration and to 
clarify their interpretation. Such a revision was undertaken by two committees 
of eminent jurists and experts, one of which dealt with protective legislation 
proper and the other with social welfare legislation. The preliminary draft code 
prepared by the first of these committees was published in November 1942 so 
that the parties concerned, in particular the industrial organisations, might 
submit any comments and suggestions, and these were taken into consideration 
in drafting the final text, which came into force on 10 November 1943. 

The consolidated measure, which, as stated above, does not include social 
welfare legislation, comprises 921 sections relating to hours and conditions of 
work, minimum wages, holidays with pay, industrial health and safety, the pro- 
tection of the national employment market, the work of women and children, 
industrial organisation, individual and collective contracts of employment, and 
labour courts. Generally speaking, the existing legislation has not been appreci- 
ably altered, but certain new provisions favourable to the workers have been 


introduced. 


Scope. 

The scope of the code does not include officials, employees of autonomous 
administrative agencies, employees of undertakings belonging to the Federal 
Union and administered by the Union or by the States, and domestic servants. 
With regard to the last named group, the committee considered that their work 
bears little resemblance to that in other branches of economic activity, and noted 
that it had not been possible in the past to apply strictly the measures adopted 
for their protection; it therefore recommended that any future attempts to give 
protection to this category of workers should be in the form of social welfare 
measures. 

In accordance with the Government's policy of gradually bringing agricul- 
tural workers within the scope of social legislation, the code extends two new 
benefits to this group: safeguards connected with the contract of employment, 
in particular, the requirement of notice before dismissal; and annual holidays 
with pay. These new rights are additional to those already enjoyed by agricul- 
tural workers in respect of compensation for accidents and industrial diseases 
and minimum wages. 


Protection of the National Employment Market. 


The provisions concerning the protection of the national employment market 
have been clarified and amended jn certain respects. All undertakings employing 
more than three persons are required to reserve at least two-thirds of the jobs in 
each category for workers of Brazilian nationality, and the same proportion 
applies to the wage bill for Brazilian nationals as compared with that for foreign 
workers. The distinction previously established between Brazilian-born and 
naturalised workers, however, has been abolished. As before, foreigners who 
have lived in Brazil for over ten years and who have a wife or child of Brazilian 
nationality are assimilated to Brazilian workers. Furthermore, the Government 
may permit a proportion of more than one-third of foreign workers to be employed 
if the National Employment Department and the Welfare and Labour Statistics 
Service agree that the national labour supply is inadequate. In default of a 
national placing service, verification of this point is facilitated by the lists of 
workers which undertakings are required to submit to the Ministry of Labour 
each year, and which are used for keeping the national employment survey up 
to date. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941: “Social Problems and Legisla- 
tion in Brazil’, by R. Paula Lopgs, pp. 508 et seg. 
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In certain occupations the restriction on the employment of foreign workers 
has been tightened up. It is provided, for instance, that the crews of merchant 
ships must consist exclusively of Brazilian nationals, of whom not less than two- 
thirds must be Brazilians by birth. 

The measures for the protection of national labour do not apply to agricultural 
activities, industries in rural areas for processing local products, or the extractive 


industries, except mining. 


Minimum Wages and Holidays with Pay. 


An important amendment to the provisions concerning the minimum wage 
is the omission from the code of the provisions of Legislative Decree No. 2548 
of 31 August 1940, which provided that the minimum wage rates might be reduced 
by 15 per cent. in the case of workers between 18 and 21 years of age for whom 
the employer maintained, at his own expense, courses for vocational training, 
and by 10 per cent. for women in undertakings observing the health conditions 
laid down by the Act concerning the employment of women. The first of these 
two provisions was superseded by the measures for the development of vocational 
training introduced in 1942!, while the second was abolished on the grounds that 
it was prejudicial to the protection of women and contrary to the constitutional 
principle, embodied in the code, of equal pay for equal work irrespective of sex. 
In the case of apprentices, however, defined as youths between 14 and 18 years 
of age undergoing a systematic course of vocational training, the minimum wage 
may be reduced by 50 per cent. 

Besides being extended to agricultural workers, the right to holidays with 
pay was granted to persons working for more than one employer. In accordance 
with the Holidays with Pay Convention adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1936, Sundays and public holidays may not be counted in the 
duration of the annual holiday, which remains fixed at fifteen days under the 


new code. 


Hours of Work. 


Normal hours of work remain at 8 in the day and 48 in the week, with shorter 
hours for certain groups of workers, such as bank employees, employees of tele- 
phone and telegraph services, and underground workers; for the last named group, 


hours must not exceed 6 in the day and 36 in the week, including winding time. 
For women, hours of work may in no case exceed 48 in the week. The normal 
daily limit of 8 hours may be exceeded up to a maximum of 10 hours, but only 
if such extension is formally permitted by a collective agreement and overtime 
at 20 per cent. above the normal rate is paid; women must hold a medical certifi- 
cate in their employment book attesting that they are fit to work overtime. As 
before, night work is prohibited for women, with certain exceptions, and for young 
persons under 18 years of age. 


Protection of Women and Children. 


Substantial improvements have been made in the part of the code relating 
to women and children. The period of maternity leave granted before and after 
childbirth with payment of wages and any maternity benefits that may be due 
has been increased from four to six weeks in accordance with the relevant inter- 
national labour Convention. Furthermore, the recommendations adopted by the 
Second Labour Conference of American States which are Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, held in Havana in 1939, have been expressly 
taken into account in providing that social welfare institutions must establish 
créches and day nurseries in workers’ settlements containing more than 100 
dwellings and in populous districts inhabited mainly by insured persons, and 
must also finance nurseries established by employers or private organisations. 

Measures to secure for children conditions of work compatible with their 
health and with their vocational and general education have been clarified and co- 
ordinated. Undertakings situated more than 2 kilometres distant from the nearest 
school and employing over 30 young persons between 14 and 18 years of age who 
cannot read or write must provide suitable school premises for elementary educa- 
tion. Welfare institutions are required, either directly or in collaboration with 
employers, to encourage the establishment of children’s seaside or mountain 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943: “‘Economic Mobilisation and 
Man-Power Problems in Brazil’’, pp. 727 et seq. 
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camps, and to pay for young workers’ holidays in them. Regular attend- 
ance at recreation grounds must also be encouraged as a method of training young 
workers in physical fitness and community life. 

The code also defines the duties of parents and guardians and of employers 
in respect of apprentices, but no change is made in the provisions previously in 
force concerning vocational training. 


Industrial Health and Safety. 


Measures for industrial health and safety, which previously applied only to 
work in unhealthy industries and to bakeries and refrigerating plants, have now 
been established on a wider basis. 

In future, no industrial undertaking may operate unless its plant has been 
duly approved by an authority specially created for the purpose, the Health and 
Safety Division of the National Labour Department. The code lays down detailed 
rules for lighting and ventilation, exposure to sunlight, temperature, humidity, 
and cleanliness, sanitary conveniences, and other similar matters, and for the 
notification of occupational diseases. A number of safety measures concerning 
the equipment of works and building sites are also prescribed. The employer is 
required to provide the workers free of charge with the necessary protective 
clothing and devices, such as gloves, goggles and masks, the use of which is com- 
pulsory, and models of which must in some cases be approved by the authorities. 
The establishment of canteens is compulsory in all undertakings employing more 
than 300 workers, instead of 500 as before. In order to allow time for the neces- 
sary arrangements to be made by the undertakings concerned, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to fix a period of grace for compliance with the new measure. 


Contracts of Employment. 


The sections concerning the individual contract of employment regulate the 
legal relations between workers and employers, with the principal addition of 
certain provisions previously contained in the Civil Code. The provisions relatin 
to notice in case of termination of contract without due cause are expanded, an 
it is specified that three, eight, or thirty days’ notice must be given according as 
wages are paid by the day, the week, or the month. A worker discharged before 


the end of his contract without due cause is entitled to an indemnity equal to 
one month’s wages for each year of service. After ten year’s service in the same 
undertaking a worker may be dismissed only for reasons of force majeure or grave 
misconduct as defined by the code. An employer who dismisses a worker solely 
in order to prevent him from completing ten years’ service must pay twice the 
usual indemnity. Lastly, safeguards are laid down for actors and circus artists 
travelling on the employer's business. 


Occupational Organisation and Collective Agreements. 


The corporative principles governing the local associations, regional federa- 
tions, and national confederations of emplcyers and workers have undergone 
no major changes. More detailed regulations have, however, been introduced 
concerning the association tax levied on employers and on all workers, includin 
independent workers and members of the liberal professions. The tax is fix 
for employers in proportion to the capital of the undertaking, and for workers 
at the rate of one day’s pay per year, and is additional to any dues levied by an 
association on its members. The officially recognised associations of employers 
and workers will be credited by the Bank of Brazil with 60 per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the tax paid in their locality by employers and workers of the occupa- 
tional category they represent. Of the remaining 40 per cent., 15 per cent. and 
5 per cent. respectively are allotted to the occupational federations and confe- 
derations, and 20 per cent. is paid into a social fund for the occupation, admin- 
istered by a special board including two representatives of the Ministry of 
Labour, two representatives of the employers, two of the workers, and one of 
members of the liberal professions. The use of this fund is left to the discretion 
of the board. The associations are required to spend their share of the tax for the 
social purposes specified by the code; these include, for the employers’ associations, 
the establishment of technical and legal aid services, and for the workers’ associa- 
tions, the establishment of employment offices in accordance with principles 
laid down by the Ministry of Labour, maternity assistance, medical and dental 
aid, co-operative societies, and holiday camps. Similar obligations are laid on 
independent workers, except in respect of employment offices. 
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The right of trade associations to enter into collective contracts of employ- 
ment, laid down in the Constitution of Brazil, is also recognised by the code, 
provided that the terms of the contract are approved by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers or, if all the members cannot be convened at a first general meeting, by two- 
thirds of the members present at a second meeting. Agreements between an 
employer and his workers concerning conditions of work are no longer regarded 
as collective agreements. The power to declare a collective agreement compulsory 
for the whole occupation, and not merely for the members of the signatory associa- 
tions, has been transferred from the labour courts to the Minister of Labour. 


Labour Courts. 


The final part of the code deals with the labour judiciary responsible for sett- 
ling individual and collective disputes, strikes and lockouts being prohibited. 
No substantial changes are made in the system which has been in operation for 
over four years or in the rules of procedure for labour courts. When acting as 
courts of first instance, the labour courts have resumed the title of conciliation 
and arbitration boards. Further, the chairmen of the labour court chambers, 
national and regional, have been made directly answerable to the executive, and 
have been given, in addition to their former duties, the task of supervising the 
observance of the Federal Constitution and of social legislation. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Finally, the code provides that the holding of an employment book, hitherto 
optional, shall in future be compulsory for all workers. Special regulations are 
laid down concerning the conditions of work of certain classes of workers, such 
as journalists, teachers, chemists, bank employees, employees of telegraph and 
telephone services, cinema employees, miners, railway workers, dockers, and 
seamen.! 


SocraAL MEASURES IN SALVADOR 


A Salvador Act of 23 December 1942 set up an autonomous 
public institution under the name of the Social Improvement 


Company. 


This new institution is organised in the form of a limited liability company, 
the share capital being held in equal parts by the Mortgage Bank of El Salvador 
and the Rural Credit Co-operative, with a small proportion available for sale 


to third parties. ; Me Ae 
The principal functions of the institution are: to purchase and break up 


land and build cheap houses with a view to improving social conditions; to sell 
or rent such land in lots varying in size according to its quality, climate, position, 
communications, and state of cultivation, but forming in every case an economic 
unit adequate to maintain the occupant, satisfy his needs, and enable him to 
fulfil his obligations; to sell the houses built, for cash or on deferred terms, or to 
rent them, to suitable persons of small means. 

The institution is also responsible for setting up, maintaining, and improving 
undertakings, schemes, and services for improving the land and its products and 
for the betterment of national economic and social conditions; and for collabora- 
ting with other bodies established for the same purposes.? 


SocraL PoLicy OF THE FRENCH COMMITTEE 
oF NATIONAL LIBERATION 


In a speech delivered on 10 October 1943 at a meeting organised 
by the Departmental (Algerian) Federation of Trade Unions, the 
Commissioner for Labour in the French Committee of National 
Liberation, Mr. A. Tixier, drew attention to the social work already 
accomplished by the Committee and outlined a future social policy 
for liberated France. 


1 Diério Oficial, 9 Aug. 1943. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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In a few months, he said, the Committee had restored freedom of association, 
revised wages, and dealt with hours of work and economic mobilisation. The 
workers were prepared to work as much as 60 hours a week to assist the war effort, 
but only if such long hours were really indispensable. Hours of work would there- 
fore be regulated, to economise effort and to suppress abuses. At the same time, 
the claims of military needs and industrial requirements would have to be har- 
moniously adjusted. The worker must henceforward enjoy legal protection with 
opportunities of work for all, stable employment, and preventive measures against 
unemployment. 


Future Policy in Liberated France. 


For the France of the future, he proclaimed his belief in parliamentary govern- 
ment. Political democracy would not, however, be enough. The main problem 
was essentially economic and social. But the economic system would have to be 
subordinated to the requirements of social security, and not the converse, as was 
the case up to the present. That would call for a planned economy, including the 
nationalisation of the big public undertakings: mines, railways, transport, ship- 
ping, electric power production, and banks. Nationalisation would not mean 
direct management by Government officials, but operation by boards on which 
workers’ and employers’ organisations as well as the public authorities would be 
represented. Since the workers’ conditions of life must depend upon economic 
organisation, it was right and necessary that they should be entitled to participate, 
through their trade unions, in the activities of all the bodies responsible for the 
direction of economic policy. 

He was confident that the working class would ensure the establishment of a 
truly democratic French Republic and would base a lasting peace upon social 
justice. 


Results in Algeria. 


The meeting adopted the following resolution, which summarises the social 
achievements of the Committee in Algeria: 


The officers and executive committee of the Federation of Trade Unions, 
four months after the Congress which appointed them, note the achievement 
of numerous results, both moral and material, namely: the repeal of the 
Vichy Acts respecting trade unions and the return to the Act of 21 March 
1884; the de facto recognition of Government employees’ unions under the 
same conditions as in 1939 through the repeal of the legislation concerning 
Government employees affected by the racial and political exclusion laws; 
the re-establishment of the Advisory Labour Committee, on a basis more 
favourable than in 1938 so far as representation of workers’ interests is con- 
cerned; the re-establishment of the Departmental Committee for fixing the 
cost-of-living index; and the publication of the Order of 14 August 1943, 
concerning the abandonment of the economic policy of stabilising prices at a 
level incompatible with the continuous rise in the cost of living.' 


Tue CzEcHOSLOVAK Munistry oF SocrAL WELFARE 


The International Labour Office has been officially informed 
of the new organisation of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social 
Welfare in London and of the functions of the Ministry, which 
include those that would normally be exercised by the Ministry 
of Public Health and Physical Training. 


The work of the Ministry is divided between the secretariat (which deals, 
inter alia, with questions concerning Czechoslovak citizens in other countries, 
the Czechoslovak Red Cross Society, the Czechoslovak War Effort Committee 
in Great Britain, and statistics), and three Divisions. 

Division I is concerned with social reconstruction and international problems: 
(a) study of the post-war adjustment of labour legislation and social insurance in 
different countries and internationally; contact with international institutions; 
post-war measures of social* policy ;*: emigration, immigration and repatriation ; 
(b) study of the post-war adjustment of the welfare ug youth and of persons in 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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special need of protection; (c) study of post-war measures in regard to consumers’ 
protection, the co-operative movement, building and housing. 

Division II deals with assistance, the care of civilian refugees, disabled soldiers, 
and families of men in the forces (in agreement with the Ministry of National 
Defence), placing in employment, the Czech Refugee Trust Fund, and relations 
with the British Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

Division III is concerned with health questions in collaboration with the 
Czechoslovak Health Council, an advisory body composed of scientists, doctors 
and other experts. Its functions include: (a) medical welfare of civilians, co- 
operation with the military medical services, medical personnel and other matters 
in connection with the Czechoslovak Red Cross Society, auxiliary medical per- 
sonnel, medical services in the Czechoslovak State schools in Great Britain, 
administration of the Czechoslovak War Nursery, relations with Allied medical 
institutions; (0) preparation of post-war public health measures, planning of 
production and distribution of medicaments, planning the temporary speeding up 
of the study of medicine, study of the progress of medical science in the Allied 
countries during the war, preparation of a post-war standard of nutrition, study 
of the post-war organisation of health administration, study of health measures 
in connection with the repatriation of Czechoslovak citizens. 

The British-Czechoslovak Labour Exchange is affiliated to the Ministry, 
which, in co-operation with the British Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
directs the supply of labour of Czechoslovak citizens. 

A Standing Advisory Body for Repatriation has been set up under the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and in virtue of the Emigration Act of 15 February 1922.1 At 
present its main task consists in the preparation of a repatriation scheme for 
Czechoslovak citizens in Germany and other countries. The Body is composed 
of representatives of all Government departments; its executive committee con- 
sists of the representative of the Ministry of Social Welfare (chairman) and 
representatives of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Economic Recon- 
struction, and National Defence. A proposal for an international organisation 
for repatriation is being prepared.? 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AMENDMENT OF THE LABOUR DisPuTEs Act IN CHINA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages® to the deci- 
sion of the Legislative Yuan in China that the Act concerning the 
settlement of disputes between employers and workers should be 
amended for the purpose of giving effect to certain principles. The 
Act, as amended, was promulgated on 31 March 1943 and came 
into force on the same day. The following is a brief summary of 
its provisions. 


Scope. 


The Act applies to all disputes affecting organisations of not less than 15 work- 
ers, but State undertakings in which the conditions of employment are regulated 
by the Government are excluded from its scope. 


Conciliation Procedure. 


The competent authority (which will be the municipal, district, and provincial 
authorities in municipalities, districts, and provinces respectively, and the Minis- 
try of Social Affairs where the Central Government is concerned*) may at its own 


1Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1922, Cz. 1. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 357. 

4 For disputes in which two or more municipal or district administrations in the same province 
are concerned, the competent authority will be the provincial Government, and for those relating 
to areas extending beyond the boundaries of a province, the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
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discre.ion, or at the request of the parties, refer a dispute for conciliation to a 
com. nittee of five or seven members: a nominee of the competent authority, who 
will act as chairman (and, where necessary, two other nominees besides), and 
two nominees each of the parties to the dispute. The parties must select their 
nominees and communicate the names and addresses to the competent authority 
not later than three days after receipt of the notification that the dispute has 
been referred for conciliation. Asa rule, the committee must conclude its investi- 
gations within seven days and communicate the result to the competent authority 
not later than two days after the conclusion of the investigations. 


Arbiiration Procedure. 


A dispute may be referred to arbitration before conciliation proceedings have 
been resorted to if both parties to the dispute apply to the competent authority 
for arbitration proceedings to be instituted, or at the request of one of the parties 
where conciliation has proved ineffective, or at the discretion of the competent 
authority in important cases in which no settlement has been reached within a 
period of ten days. Arbitration boards will be set up by the competent authority. 
Each board will be composed of five members: two nominees of the competent 
authority, one of whom will be the chairman, a nominee of the local court of law, 
and one nominee each of employers and workers not directly connected with the 
dispute; the employers’ and workers’ nominees will be selected from a panel, 
set up once in two years by the municipal and provincial Governments and com- 
posed of 24 to 48 nominees of employers’ organisations in their respective areas 
and an equal number of nominees of workers’ organisations. A member of a con- 
ciliation committee may not serve on the arbitration board for the settlement 
of the same dispute as that dealt with by the committee. Awards of the arbitra- 
tion boards, which will have the force of a contract or collective agreement, will 
be made by a majority decision at meetings attended by all the members, and 
the awards are to be communicated to the competent authorities and the parties 
within two days of being given. The parties to a dispute may reach a settlement 
pending the arbitration proceedings, but in that case the terms must be communi- 
cated to the arbitration board. 


Other Provisions. 


Employers may not dismiss workers involved in a dispute pending conciliation 
or arbitration proceedings. Work may not be suspended by employers or workers, 
by reason of a dispute, during times of national emergency. Stoppage of work in 
public utility (including communications and transport) undertakings owing to 
a dispute, pending conciliation or arbitration proceedings, is prohibited. In the 
event of failure by one of the parties to a dispute to comply with the arbitrator’s 
award, not only may the other party seek relief in a court of law, but the default- 
ing party is liable to penalties of fine and imprisonment.’ 


ORGANISATION OF LABOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands is the first of the occupied countries of Europe 
in which a system of labour organisation closely modelled on the 
German system has been introduced. Details are given below of 
two measures issued in 1942 by the German Commissioner for the 
Occupied Territory of the Netherlands, establishing, respectively, 
a Netherlands Labour Front and a form of labour organisation like 
that introduced in Germany by the Act of 20 January 1934? (some 
of the German terms being used in the Dutch text of the Labour 
Organisation Order). 


The Netherlands Labour Front. 


The object ot the Netherlands Labour Front, created by a Decree of 30 April 
1942’, is to unite all Netherlands nationals who derive their means ot livelihood 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, Apr. 1934, PP. 453-471: “The New Cer- 
man Act for the’Organisation of National Labour”; I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ger. 1. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 225. 
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wholly or partly from their work, to protect them, and develop a feeling of econo- 
mic solidarity among them, and to assist them in satisfying their social and cul- 


tural needs. 
The functions of the Labour Front are as follows: 


(1) To co-operate in establishing equitable social relations in general, and 
fair wages and working conditions in particular, and in carrying out measures 
for social insurance and the protection of labour; 

(2) To ensure industrial peace by inculcating in its members a sense of 
community in work; 

(3) To encourage its members to improve their vocational skill in order 
to increase output; 

(4) To set up and maintain institutions to provide for the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the social needs of its members; 

(5) To advise the members in all matters and in all disputes in the field 
of labour law and social insurance, and to represent them before the courts and 
before the administrative bodies of social insurance institutions; 

(6) To establish and promote, through the “Joy and Work” organisation, 
institutions for satisfying the cultural needs of members and maintaining and 
increasing their efficiency; 

(7) To pay unemployment benefit in conformity with the statutory provi- 


sions in force. 


m The Labour Front is a body corporate, exempt from all taxes and public 
charges. 

Any Netherlands national whose means of livelihood are derived wholly or 
partly from work may be a member of the Labour Front, except Jews as defined 
by the Order of 22 October 1940 concerning the registration cf undertakings. 
sae gama occupational organisations may also become members of the Labour 

ront. 

The German Commissioner for Occupied Netherlands Territory has power 
to appoint and dismiss the Leader of the Labour Front, who is responsible to 
him for the proper performance of his duties. 

The Labour Front may appoint delegates to perform its functions in certain 


undertakings. Unless otherwise provided by law, no employer may suspend a 
Labour Front delegate from his duties, except on account of the closing down 
of the undertaking or for a serious reason justifying dismissal without notice 
under the ordinary law.’ 


Organisation of Labour. 


According to an Order of 13 October 1942, the organisation of labour is 
entrusted to a Labour Commissioner, whose duties are similar to those of the 
labour trustees in Germany. The Commissioner is subordinate to the Secretary- 
General for the Department of Social Affairs, by whom he is appointed and 
dismissed. The Secretary-General may also appoint officers subordinate to the 
Commissioner, with whose instructions they must comply. 

The principal task of the Labour Commissioner is to ensure the maintenance 
of industrial peace. Decisions on matters of principle may not be taken without 
prior consultation with the Leader of the Labour Front. 

Provision is made for two types of advisory councils to assist the Commis- 
sioner. To advise him on matters of principle, he must appoint an advisory 
council of ten to twenty persons prominent in social and economic life, and 
comprising an equal number of heads of undertakings and employees. He 
may also appoint one or more committees of experts to assist him in drawing up 
establishment rules and collective rules. 

The head of every undertaking normally employing at least ten persons must 
draw up establishment rules after consulting the delegate of the Labour Front. 
The Labour Commissioner, after consulting a committee of experts, may lay down 
guiding principles concerning the contents of establishment rules. Furthermore, 
in order to ensure the proper fixing of wages, the Labour Commissioner, after 
consulting a committee of experts, may draw up collective rules for any group of 
undertakings. The provisions of these rules then become legally binding mini- 
mum standards, and any coatrary provisions in establishment rules or individual 
contracts of employment are null and void. 

The Labour Commissioner may also fix maximum wages and salaries. 





1 Verordeningenblad, 1942, No. 11. 
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Home workers who normally work alone or with other members of their 
family and with not more than two assistants are also subject to the provisions 
concerning rules of employment. With some reservations, the Order likewise 
applies to inland, maritime, and air navigation. 

Both penal and administrative sanctions are provided for breach of the 
regulations. Failure to obey the written orders of the Labour Commissioner, 
whether intentional or due to gross negligence, is punishable by imprisonment 
for not more than four years ora fine (for which no maximum is fixed) or both. 
If the Labour Commissioner considers that the penalty imposed is inadequate, 
he may also impose an administrative sanction. 

The new measure repeals all the legislation on which the former system of 
industrial relations was based in the Netherlands, including the Labour Disputes 
Act of 4 May 1923', the Act of 24 December 1927 concerning collective agree- 
ments’, and the Act of 25 May 1937 concerning declarations to make certain 
clauses of collective agreements generally binding’, and the Orders concerning 
the regulation of wages issued in 1940 after the German occupation.‘ 


CoLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


A Swiss Federal Order of 23 June 1943 extended until 31 De- 
cember 1946 the validity of the Federal Order of 1 October 19415, 
which made it possible for collective labour agreements to be 
declared generally binding, and which was due to expire on 31 
December 1943. The main provisions of the Order are unchanged, 
but a number of minor amendments have been introduced, which 
are described below. 


The new Order, like the former one, provides that an agreement may not 
be declared generally binding unless it has been approved by the majority of the 
workers and by the majority of the employers employing the majority of the 
workers. But whereas formerly this was laid down as an invariable condition, 
under the new Order the agreement may be extended if the competent authorities 
are satisfied that it covers the required majorities. In other words, it is no longer 
necessary to obtain proof that the employers and workers concerned represent 
the majority if the competent authority is satisfied that this is so. 

The new Order lays down a clearer definition of the scope of agreements 
declared generally binding by specifying that the decision to extend the force of 
the agreement shall apply only to undertakings in the branch of industry 
covered or to undertakings to which, in view of their nature and of the work per- 
formed, it may justifiably be applied. 

While maintaining the principle that the provisions of a collective agreement 
may not be altered by the declaration making it generally binding, the new Order 
nevretheless makes an exception in the case of minor changes which the parties to 
the agreement have approved. Other amendments are intended to reduce the 
expense to the parties entailed by the compulsory publication of certain notices, 
and to simplify the procedure before the civil courts competent to deal with 
disputes arising out of the interpretation of the binding clauses. 

Lastly, the Order provides that in accordance with the requirements of the 
Swiss Constitution it must be submitted to a referendum if the people so desire.* 





EMPLOYMENT 


LABOUR SUPPLY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Minister of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
stated in the House of Commons in September 1943 that “‘so far 





11.L.0.: Cf. Legislative Series, 1923, Neth. 1. 
2 Idem, 1927, Neth. 2. 

3 Idem, 1937, Neth. 3. 

‘ V erordeningenblad, 1942, No. 27. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 186. 
6 Feuille fédérale, No. 14, 8 July 1943, p. 577. 
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as man-power is concerned, . . . and within the limits of our popu- 
lation, mobilisation must be regarded as virtually reaching the limit 
and complete” , and that it had reached a stage “‘not exceeded by 
any country in the war”. He pointed out that, apart from a small 
number of persons to be made available through recent measures, 
and new entrants from the younger age classes, there could be 
little addition to the country’s man-power.! Some of the current 
features of the man-power problem and the action taken to meet 
them are indicated below. 


Extent of Mobilisation. 

Of the 16,000,000 men between 14 and 64 years of age, over 15,000,000 are 
in the forces, civil defence, or paid employment. Of the 17,000,000 women of 
the same ages, 7,750,000 are in the services or paid employment and over 1,000,000 
are doing unpaid voluntary work. Of the single women between 18 and 40 years, 
91 per cent. are at work; and of the married women of those ages without children, 
over 80 per cent. are employed in some capacity in the national effort. More than 
1,000,000 men and women over 64 years of age are now in paid employment. 

Between July 1942 and June 1943, more than 1,000,000 persons were added 
to the forces and war industries, two-fifths of them from the non-industrial 
classes of the population. At present about 2,250,000 more people are employed 
on munitions than at the end of the last war. 


Registration of Women formerly Employed as Cotton Workers. 


There has been an urgent need to increase the supply of cotton goods for 
war purposes and for essential civilian uses. At the same time, there has been an 
acute shortage of labour in the cotton textile industry, despite efforts made for the 
last twelve months to transfer back to the cotton industry workers transferred 
from it to munitions work earlier in the war. Between 10,000 and 12,000 workers 
are needed “almost immediately’’. 

To remedy the situation so far as possible, a special registration of women 
cotton operatives was carried out in September-October 1943, under the Regis- 
tration for Employment Order. The women required to register were those born 
between 1 September 1888 and 31 December 1895, between 1 January 1897 and 
31 December 1924, and between 1 July 1925 and 20 September 1925, who had 
been employed at any time since 1 January 1935 for an aggregate period of six 
months or more in any capacity in a cotton, rayon or nylon spinning, doubling, 
winding or weaving establishment. Women not required to register included 
those already employed in the cotton industry and those whose previous exper- 
ience in the industry was in office or canteen work or on the extrusion of continu- 
ous filament yarns (rayon or nylon).? 


Control of Engagement of Nurses and Midwives. 


By an Order amending the Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) 
Order, nurses and midwives (other than members of the Civil Nursing Reserve) 
between the ages of 18 and 40 years inclusive were brought within the scope of 
the Control of Engagement Order. In future, therefore, they must find their 
employment only through a local office of the Ministry of Labour (usually an 
appointments office) and employers may not engage them except through such 
an office. Liberal provision is made for the issue of exemption certificates and 
special permits to meet the particular requirements of the occupations of nursing 
and midwifery. Over 400,000 nurses and midwives registered in the special 
registration carried out earlier in the year. 


Registration and Interviewing of Women Aged 46-50 Years. 


The man-power debate in the House of Commons in September centred 
around the question of registering and calling for interview older women between 
the ages of 46 and 50 inclusive. Nurses and midwives up to the age of 60 years 
have already been registered. Women cotton operatives up to the age of 55 years 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of ey 2 Sept. 1943, cols. 460 and 463. 
2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Sept. 1943, p. 

* Ibid. Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. ae. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVITI, ‘No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 644. 
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have been registered. By age classes, women up to the 47-year group have 
been registered. The controversy in the House focused on further registrations 
of the older age classes and further interviewing of the women between 46 and 
50 years of age. 

The Minister of Labour pointed out that since the outbreak of war over 
800,000 women between the ages of 40 and 60 had entered industry and that there 
were 1,600,000 women between the ages of 40 and 60 in employment at the present 
time. He said that he was not impressed by medical arguments against recruit- 
ment of women of these ages. Interviewing of older women was to be done by 
women officers of similar ages. Any woman directed to take up full or part-time 
work could appeal to a women’s panel, made up of women of her own general 
age group, and would have a further right of appeal to a local appeal board. No 
older woman would be required to live away from home. They would be regarded 
as “immobile” from the age of 46 up. There would be sympathetic consideration 
of the problems, health, and difficulties of each woman. 

The Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, Mr. Mc- 
Corquodale, said that there had been very little friction in registering and inter- 
viewing the older age classes. He attributed this in large part to the fact that the 
older interviewers in the local offices had gained experience and that the whole 
machinery was moving smoothly and more fairly. The only really valid argument 
that could be levelled against further age class registrations was whether sufficient 
woman-power would be made available through them. The Ministry had satisfied 
itself that it was “likely to get amply sufficient to justify the action’’. For exam- 
ple, some 216,000 women registered in the 1897 age group, while some 231,500 
registered in the 1896 group. Considerably fewer women in the 1896 group had 
household responsibilities and young children than in the 1897 group.” 


Recruitment of Young People. 


Referring to the recruitment of young people, the Minister of Labour reite- 
rated that he would be forced to direct boys of 16 and 17 into the aircraft industry. 
So far in the war, he stated that he had made every effort to avoid directing young 
persons into any industry, and had tried to leave their placement to free engage- 
ment wherever possible, ‘‘so as not to limit a boy’s chances of finding his place 


in industry”. “But we are at such a stage now that if the aircraft industry is to be 
properly manned, then I must resort to this direction.’”* 


Labour Turnover and Absenteeism. 


The Minister of Labour told the House of Commons that labour wastage 
caused by workers leaving industry owing to ill health, marriage, pregnancy, 
and other factors amounted to a total loss of about 10 per cent. each year. Chang- 
ing jobs involves ‘‘a turnover to the extent of nearly 20 per cent”. Nevertheless, 
this turnover rate, according to the Minister of Labour, was lower than any- 
where else in the world. Absenteeism had been reduced to a low level, despite 
allegations to the contrary. Proper personnel management, including health care, 
had done a very great deal to bring turnover and absenteeism to very low levels.‘ 


Over-all Man-Power Requirements. 


All these factors, said the Minister, had to be taken into account in meeting 
the man-power requirements of the coming months. In March 1943, the War 
Cabinet had requested him to find 700,000 people before the end of 1943. The 
measures taken in the last part of this year had been directed to that end. There 
was no longer any question of choosing between older women and youngsters of 
16 and 17 years old; both were needed. The final stages of man-power mobilisa- 
tion had to be carried out as a part of the great and final struggle of the war 


itself.5 
THE ORGANISATION OF Dock LaBouR 


As a result of experience of the operation of the dock labour 
schemes set up under the Essential Work (Dock Labour) Order of 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 23 Sept. 1943, cols. 467-468. 
2 Idem, 24 Sept. 1943, cols. 567 and 573-574. 

8 Idem, 23 Sept. 1943, col. 468. 

4 Ibid., col. 464. 

5 Ibid., cols. 461-473. 
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1941!, the Minister of Labour and National Service made a number 
of changes in the schemes and in the Order itself at the end of July 
1943. These changes were incorporated in a new Order, the Essential 
Work (Dock Labour) Order, 1943, dated 30 July 1943 and effective 
on 9 August. The principal modifications of the Order are sum- 
marised briefly below. 


Scope and Approval of a Dock Labour Scheme. 


The 1941 Order provided that the scope of the dock labour scheme for each 
port should be determined by the definition of port transport work contained 
in the registration scheme established under an Order of 1940 requiring the 
compulsory registration of dock workers. This definition was formulated by the 
local port registration committee and submitted to the Minister of Labour. The 
new Order provides that the definition of the scope shall be included in each 
dock labour scheme, and before finally approving any scheme, the Minister is 
required to ascertain and to take into account the views of persons and organis- 
ations likely to be affected. 


Registration Committees. 

Under the 1941 Order, registers of port transport workers and employers were 
maintained by a local registration committee, though the size of the workers’ 
register was determined by the National Dock Labour Corporation. Under the 
new Order, the registers of workers and employers will be the responsibility of the 
Corporation, which may, if it wishes, use the existing registration committees 
as part of the machinery of organisation in any port. 

Discipline. 

Under the new Order, non-compliance with ‘‘all lawful and reasonable orders, 
including orders as to the working of day or night work and of a reasonable 
amount of overtime’’, absenteeism, and persistent lateness are offences against 
the Order itself. They are to be dealt with by local disciplinary tribunals before 
any worker may be prosecuted under Regulation 58A of the Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939. Infringement of the schemes by employers are also now dealt 
with in the Order itself. 


Non-Port Transport Workers. 

Until the new Order became effective, it had been an offence to employ any 
person other than a port transport worker on port transport work. According 
to the Ministry of Labour, experience showed that this restriction was wasteful 
of man-power in some cases. The new Order therefore provides for the employ- 
ment on port transport work, in cases where it is impossible to obtain regular port 
transport workers for urgent work and subject to proper safeguards, of men who 
are not port transport workers. The cases to which this provision would be 
applicable are (1) undertakings the main business of which is not port transport 
work but which desire to employ their regular weekly workers occasionally on 
such work, and (2) ports where a temporary shortage of labour cannot readily 
be met by the transfer of port transport workers from other ports. In such cases, 
the Ministry may authorise the National Dock Labour Corporation temporarily 
to employ other available and suitable men. 


Ministry of War Transport Schemes. 

The provisions of the new Order may be applied, by order of the Minister of 
Labour, to the Merseyside and Clydeside ports, now working under schemes 
administered by the Ministry of War Transport, and these schemes may therefore 
become approved dock labour schemes for the purposes of the Order, subject to 
minor modifications.” 


EXTENSION OF EMPLOYMENT CONTROL IN CANADA 


The National Selective Service Civilian Regulations* of Canada 
were amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6625 of 1 September 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 82-83; Vol. XLVII, No. 3, 


Mar. 1943, p. 379. 
2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 1114; Ministry of Labour ~~ Aug. 1943, p. 111. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 493. 
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1943 (effective 20 September 1943) and P.C. 7763 of 7 October 
1943, in order to tighten existing controls over the employment of 
workers in essential industries and to facilitate the redistribution 
of workers employed in all industries. 


Control of Dismissal and Resignation. 


The first Order in Council provides that, in “A” and “‘B”’ priority industries 
(all war industries and essential civilian services), no employer may dismiss a male 
worker and no male worker may leave his employment without first having 
secured the written permission of a selective service officer. Previously, all that 
was required under the Regulations was a week’s notice of intention to terminate 
an employment relationship. For the present, female workers are not covered 
by the new restriction. The standard penalties fixed under the Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations will apply in cases of non-compliance. 

Under the new Order, A and B priority establishments are to be classified as 
“designated establishments”. The Director of Selective Service may classify 
other establishments as designated establishments even if they have not been 
given an A or B priority rating, or he may except any establishment or group of 
establishments from the restriction on employment separations. 

The Order specifies that where a worker applies for permission to leave an 
employment in order to take similar employment in the same industry, the selec- 
tive service officer shall grant him permission to change his job unless special 
circumstances exist. Otherwise, the grounds on which employment separations 
or ol be granted are left to be determined by instructions to the selective service 
officers. 


Redistribution of Employed Workers: the Power of Direction. 


A new section was added to the Selective Service Regulations by the second 
Order in Council. It provides that a selective service wae may, in accordance 
with instructions from the Director of Selective Service, direct any person em- 
ployed in any industry specified by the Director (by notice in writing) to enter 
other employment in another or the same industry, at the expiration of 7 days 
after the notice is given. If a person refuses to comply with an order given him 
under this section, his name is sent to an alternative service officer and his case 
dealt with in the same way as any person for whom alternative service has been 
prescribed. In any industry affected by this section of the Regulations, an advi- 
sory committee of employers and workers may be set up; and where established, 
it must be consulted before workers in the industry are transferred from one 
employment to another in or outside the industry.? 


THE REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN CHINA 


The Chinese Executive Yuan, in accordance with section 11 
of the National General Mobilisation Act*, promulgated regulations 
on 8 April 1943, with effect from the date of promulgation, for the 
control of employment in factories and mines in wartime. Regula- 
tions were also promulgated on 30 December 1942 for the control 
of man-power in the municipality of Chungking in order to ensure 
that all who can be absorbed into the war effort are so employed. 


The Control of Employment. 


These regulations (which replaced the regulations relating to the employment 
of skilled workers in industry, previously issued by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs) apply to factories and mines in operation employing more than ten 
workers. The undertakings are required to issue a work book (in three copies, 
two to be forwarded to the authorities responsible for supervision and the other 
to be retained in the undertaking) for each worker employed, containing par- 
ticulars of his name, address, age, province of origin, general or technical qualifica- 





1 Canadian War Orders and Regulations, 1943, Vol. III, No. 10, 13 Sept. 1943, p. 562. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, No. 2, 28 Oct. 1943, pp. 71-72. . 

8 The section empowers the Government to regulate employment and wages and salaries. For 
the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Chin. 2. 
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tions, previous experience, physical condition, family, engagement (date) by the 
undertaking, work, wages, and conduct, and any additional remarks by the 
manager of the undertaking. 

A certificate of registration will be issued. to the undertaking by the competent 
authorities on the receipt of the work books. A worker may be transferred from 
one undertaking to another or discharged only if the necessary authorisation has 
been obtained from the competent authorities in the registration certificate. 
Workers may be discharged in the event of the suspension of operations in the 
undertaking, wholly or in part or for a period of over a month, owing to force 
majeure, or for incompetence or disorderly conduct. A worker may apply 
for discharge for reasons of ill health (provided that a medical certificate 
is produced), or general debility (in the case of those over 50 years of age), or 
for the non-payment of wages without justification or other violation of the 
contract of employment and the laws and regulations. 

Only undertakings with registration certificates will be authorised to recruit 
workers, and certificates will not be issued to those engaging workers who have 
been discharged or who have left employment without authorisation. Six-monthly 
returns, containing particulars of the changes in the number of workers during 
the period, those discharged and engaged, and those having left without author- 
isation, and of the cases of deaths and sickness, must be submitted by the under- 
takings. Persons infringing the regulations are liable to penalties in accordance 
with the provisions of the National General Mobilisation Act. 


Man-Power Regulations in Chungking. 


These regulations are designed to restrict employment in non-essential occu- 
pations in the municipal area of Chungking and to direct all available man-power 
to the armed forces and essential trades. 

They provide, accordingly, for a census to be taken of persons engaged in a 
number of unorganised or badly organised occupations, such as rickshaw and 
sedan-chair transport, the manufacture of perfumes and toilet luxuries, work in 
hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, and other catering establishments, and in 
theatres, cinemas, and places of entertainment, domestic service, porterage, and 
the polishing of footwear, and of those with no fixed occupation or engaged in 
fortune-telling and similar pursuits. 

All such persons are required to be registered, with particulars of their age, 
physical condition, place of origin, qualifications, etc., and only those provided 
with work permits and joining their respective trade unions may continue to 
practise their previous occupations (which will be severely restricted in scope). 
The remainder will be assigned to the armed forces or different essential occupa- 
tions, and, where necessary, relief and vocational training will be provided. The 
municipal authorities will be responsible for the administration of the regulations, 
and they will be assisted by representatives of the Ministry of Social Affairs of 
the Central Government and the police authorities.’ 


Tue Supply oF UNSKILLED LABOUR AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 
IN INDIA 


Measures have been taken in India for the regulation of the 
supply of unskilled labour, and progress is reported in respect of 
technical training. 


Regulation of the Supply of Unskilled Labour. 


Having regard to the increasing need for the regulation of the supply of un- 
skilled labour in certain areas, the Central Government has proposed the estab- 
lishment of a committee at Jubbalpore to deal with the question in respect of that 
area. The committee will have as its chairman the chairman of the National 
Service Labour Tribunal, Central Provinces and Berar. It will have no statutory 
powers, but its recommendations will ordinarily be followed by the local under- 
takings of the Central Government and any differences will be decided at the 
headquarters of the Government. The functions of the committee will be to co- 
ordinate the recruitment of unskilled labour for all Government undertakings 
in the area, to determine the,order of priority for the utilisation of the available 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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labour supply in accordance with orders received from the competent authorities 
and to advise on measures to secure supplies (including those relating to the 
determination of wage rates, the rate of the cost-of-living bonus and other condi- 
tions of service and the provision of welfare facilities such as the establishment 
of shops for the sale of food grains, housing, medical services, etc.).* 


Technical Training. 


In the beginning of 1943 certain small and uneconomic technical training 
centres operated by the Department of Labour of the Central Government* were 
closed down, and in April 1943 the centres numbered 384, with facilities for train- 
ing for 47,004 persons; the number under training totalled 41,368 and the number 
who had completed their training was 43,480. 

In July 1943 young workers between the ages of 20 and 30 years sent to the 
United Kingdom for training for supervisory jobs under the Bevin Training 
Scheme‘ totalled 354, of whom 263 had returned to India after completing the 
training. Asa result of requests made by the trainees and some of the employers, 
the Government agreed to extend the period of training from 6 to 8 months.® 


LaBour MOBILISATION IN BELGIUM 


A number of Orders have been issued in recent months by the 
German Military Command in Belgium concerning compulsory 
labour, to which Belgians have been subject in Belgium itself since 
6 March 1942 and throughout the territory of the Reich since 6 
October 1942.6 Two of these Orders are intended to tighten up the 
application of the provisions concerning compulsory labour. A 
third Order and a ministerial instruction make provision for the 
families of workers mobilised for employment in Germany. 


Measures relating to Compulsory Labour. 


AnYOrder of 5 March 1943 issued by the German Military Command for 
Belgium and Northern France provides that food ration cards will not be issued 


to persons reported by the military authorities, the German recruiting office or 
the employment offices for breaking their contract of employment. The same 
penalty will be applied to those who try to evade their liability for compulsory 
labour or who show ill will in the performance of their duties.’ 

The provisions of the Order of 6 March 1942, mentioned above, relating 
to penalties for evasion of compulsory labour service were amended by an Order 
of 30 April 1943. Offenders now lay themselves open to the confiscation of thcir 
property as well as to penalties of fine or imprisonment, or both, and confiscation 
may also be applied to members of their family and to any other persons who 
have given them assistance. The offender may even be court-martialled, if the 
chief of the military administration so decides. The proceeds of the confiscation 
of property may be allocated to social institutions for the benefit, in partic- 
ular, of workers from the occupied territory employed in Germany or of their 
families.® 


Provision for the Families of Workers Sent to Germany. 


Under an Order of 24 April 1943, the wages of workers employed in Germany 
must serve in the first place to maintain their family, and accordingly the Order 





1 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 1, July 1943. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 521. 

* Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1943. The publication gives particulars of the (en- 
gineering and building) trades for which facilities for training are provided, the number trained and 
supplied to the armed forces, ordnance factories and civil industry, and the distribution of the 
centres in the different provinces and Indian States. It is also stated that, as the existing cen- 
tres can be expected to meet all foreseeable demands, attention will be directed in the future to 
consolidation and improvement. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 235. 

5 In a farewell address to the sixth batch of trainees, Mr. Bevin, British Minister of Labour and 
National Service, remarked that, in consequence of the clearing of the Mediterranean, it was hoped 
to enlarge the scope of the scheme and bring more men. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 347; Vol. XLVII, No. 3, 
Mar. 1943, p. 372. 

1 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich fiir die besetzten Gebiete, 
6 Mar. 1943. 

8 Idem, 6 May 1943. 
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fixes the amount of wages to be assigned for payment to the workers’ dependants. 
The sum so assigned, which is protected against seizure and is not subject to any 
deductions, varies with the number of children, being fixed at 750 Belgian francs 
a month for the wife, 800 francs for a family with one child, and 900, 1,000, 1,200, 
and 1,400 francs for families with two, three, four, and five children respectively. 
A family i is regarded as adequately provided for if it receives a third more than 
these amounts in all. The additional third is not exempt from deductions, but 
any deductions made may not exceed those allowed under Belgian legislation. 
For the purposes of the Order the family is deemed to include all persons for 
whose maintenance the worker recognises his responsibility.! 

An Order of 29 April 1943 issued jointly by the general secretaries of the 
Ministries of the Interior and Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare, and 
Finance provides for the payment ot advances in cash to the families of workers 
employed in Germany during the period before they receive remittances from the 
worker. The advance is at the rate of 210 francs a week for each household, with 
an additional allowance of 14, 37, 74, 127, and 196 francs respectively for families 
with one to five children who are under 15 years of age or are incapable of work, 
and an additional allowance of 70 francs for every child after the fifth. These 
advances are not dependent on proof of need and are payable from the Sunday 
following the worker’s departure until remittances are received, subject to a 
maximum period of thirteen weeks. The public assistance boards are responsible 
for paying the advances on demand, and are also responsible for recovering the 
amounts Os all legally permissible ‘methods, and in particular by withholding 
part of the wage remittances transferred from Germany.* 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT MEASURES IN SWITZERLAND 


Compu.Lsory LaBourR SERVICE 


The regulations governing compulsory labour service in Swit- 
zerland previously described in these pages* were amended and 
amplified by two new Federal Orders issued on 18 September 1942 
and 14 May 1943. The first of these measures increased centralised 


control over the organisation of the labour service and the other 
introduced certain benefits for requisitioned workers. 


Organisation of the Labour Service. 


The Order of 18 September 1942 extended the powers of the War Office for 
Industry and Labour by making it responsible for carrying out all the measures 
relating to compulsory labour service. The cantonal authorities, on whom this 
responsibility formerly rested, are now subordinated to the Federal Office in this 
respect and are required to follow its instructions. Any canton may be required 
to provide, for a specified period, a quota of workers fixed by the Federal Office 
for employment in the services or industries to which the compulsory service 
regulations apply. Furthermore, the power formerly held by the Office in respect 
of agriculture only, to requisition workers itself and to transfer them from one 
undertaking to another, has now been extended to all the industries concerned, 
and the local labour distribution offices are now responsible only for carrying out 
the decisions of the Federal Office. Similarly, these offices need the permission 
of the Federal Office to cancel orders calling up workers for compulsory labour 
service; but the Department of Economic Affairs retains its right of sole decision 
in the case of a collective requisition affecting a whole industry. 

The labour distribution offices are required to meet without delay all demands 
for labour from services or industries to which the regulations concerning com- 
pulsory labour service apply, having recourse to requisitioned labour where 
necessary. For this purpose, they must draw up advance lists of persons liable 
to compulsory labour service so as to provide a reserve of labour adequate to 
meet all demands. Persons liable to compulsory labour service must register at 
the labour distribution offices if they have no regular work or occupation. 

An employer in any of the services or industries concerned must notify the 
appropriate local office of the engagement of any person liable to compulsory 





1 Verordnungsblatt, 6 May 1943. 
2 Moniteur Belge (Brussels), 1 May 1943. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 465. 
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labour service, and must also give notice in due time of the termination of any 
such employment because the worker is redundant, because his contract is at an 
end, or because his work is unsatisfactory or he leaves his job. 

The Order also provides in the event of an application for the payment of a 
requisitioned worker’s wages directly to his wife that the case must be decided 
by the competent magistrate within eight days.! 


Privileges for Requisitioned Workers. 


The Order of 18 September 1942 also provides that an employer employing 
persons called up for compulsory labour must make the necessary arrangements 
to ensure that they receive the privileges due to them. 

The Order of 14 May 1943 amended that of 17 May 1940 by providing that 
persons called up for compulsory labour service may receive an increase in wages. 
The cost of this increase may be laid on the employer; but if he cannot afford to 
pay it, two-thirds of the cost will be borne by the Confederation and the remaining 
one-third by the cantons, if necessary with a contribution from the communes. 

It also provides that the Department of Economic Affairs may introduce 
compulsory sickness insurance for certain categories of workers in some of the 
industries to which compulsory labour service applies.* 


THE CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT PosSIBILITIES 


The Federal Council issued on 6 August 1943 an Order for the 
administration of the Order of 29 July 1942 regulating the provision 
of employment in wartime.® 


The earlier Order required the Confederation to draw up a general plan for 
preventing unemployment by the provision of employment opportunities in the 
different sectors of the national economy. The Confederation is empowered for 
this purpose to grant assistance in the form of subsidies, loans, or the investment 
of capital in undertakings. It may also undertake work itself. Finally, it may 
guarantee prices and the marketing of goods and take any other useful measures, 
particularly of a commercial or a financial nature. 

The Order of 6 August 1943 provides that the Employment Commissioner 
will draw up the general plan for combating unemployment. He may ask the 
various Federal departments, the Federal railways, and the cantons to submit 
programmes for providing employment, and he may decide that plans shall be 
drawn up or investigated. He may call upon experts to elucidate certain ques- 
tions. He is responsible for co-ordinating the measures taken by the various 
authorities concerned and by private enterprise. 


Timing of Projects. 

The allocation of contracts and the execution of public works or the giving 
of orders for supplies on the part of the Confederation and the Federal railways 
if they are not urgent, must be adjusted to the situation of the labour mar- 
ket in agreement with the Commissioner. The grant of Federal subsidies as 
a result of other measures taken by the Confederation in respect of non-urgent 
work to be carried out by the cantons, communes, other public bodies, and indi- 
viduals should, if possible, be subject to the condition that the work will be carried 
out only when unemployment is likely or actually exists. Works which are con- 
sidered as urgent and therefore independent of the labour market situation are 
those undertaken to secure the national defence and the provision of indispen- 
sable goods, works of protection against natural catastrophe and repair of damage, 
works for ensuring transport or for combating epidemics, the construction of 
houses where there is a shortage of accommodation, and maintenance work if 
this is necessary to prevent the installation in question from losing a considerable 
part of its value. 


Special Measures. 


The Employment Commissioner will propose measures suitable for developing 
export trade in agreement with the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts 


1 Receuil des lois fédérales, 24 Sept. 1942, No. 45. 


2 Idem, 20 May 1943, No. 21. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943: ““The Promotion of Full 


Employment in Switzerland", p. 479. 
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and Labour, and the Commerce Department. Federal assistance may be granted 
for the development of scientific research, especially in universities and research 
laboratories. It may also be granted for the development of research undertaken 
by industry provided that this research is in the general interest and would lead 
to the creation of employment possibilities, ane that it does not in any way 
modify the competitive position in the industry in question. 

All necessary information and advice will be given to the cantons and the 
communes with a view to facilitating the execution of work of an industrial or 
handicraft character in addition to normal requirements. In cases which are 
particularly likely to be successful the assistance of the Confederation may also 
take the form of a contribution to the expenses of expert investigation, protection 
of patents, development of new constructions and processes, and measures of a 
commercial or financial character. 

Detailed provisions are laid down concerning application for a Federal subsidy 
for restoring hotels, baths, hospitals, educational establishments, and the produc- 
tive equipment of undertakings, for work on railways, roads, and level crossings, 
for air transport and inland navigation, house building, slum clearance, land 
settlement, and agriculture, for projects in mountain districts, and for labour 
camps. It is also provided that in order to facilitate the provision of employment 
for architects, engineers, technicians, and other technical professions, the Confe- 
deration may grant subsidies for the study of projects, the elaboration of plans 
based on the results of competitions, surveying, and other appropriate work. 
Subsidies may also be granted in the form of contributions to the wages and 
salaries paid to persons belonging to commercial, technical or other intellectual 
occupations who, while without employment, are engaged by public administra- 
tions or public utility associations in work additional to normal requirements. 


Federal Subsidies. 


Federal assistance is granted only on condition that the work has a cultural, 
economic or military interest, or meets a social need and can be justified from 
the economic and technical points of view; that it will not be carried out until 
after the Federal department concerned has decided on the question of subsidy; 
and that the total cost of any particular work will amount to at least 200 francs. 
The Federal assistance is also subject to the conditions that: (1) the work will 
be carried out as far as possible by unemployed persons; (2) the unemployed 
persons will be recruited through the cantonal and communal employment 
offices or a recognised employment agency; (3) the work will be allocated to con- 
tractors or handicraftsmen; (4) the contractors, handicraftsmen, and suppliers 
of material will not be called upon to participate in the financing of the work; 
(5) the weekly hours of work will not as a rule exceed 48 hours and the wages will 
be in accordance with the locally recognised rates; and (6) the proposed work 
will take account to a large extent of the existing supplies of constructional 
materials and raw materials. 

The amount of the Federal subsidy will be determined in accordance with: 
(1) the situation of the labour market and the gravity of the crisis in the industry 
concerned; (2) the cultural, military or economic importance of the work and 
the amount of labour required to carry it out; (3) the interest of the community 
or of other cantons in carrying out the work; (4) the number of workers from 
other cantons who will be employed; (5) the amount of money spent by the canton 
or commune concerned on measures to combat unemployment; (6) the amount 
of work carried out for the Confederation in the canton or commune concerned; 
(7) the amount of the subsidies received by the canton or commune for other 
purposes; (8) the financial situation of the canton or commune; and (9) the 
extent to which local materials are used if their use presents special interest. 

It is provided that the subsidy paid by the canton may be reduced if certain 
conditions are fulfilled. The Order further contains details concerning procedure, 
the settlement of accounts, and guarantees of repayment. If the conditions on 
which Federal assistance has been promised are not fulfilled or are fulfilled only 
imperfectly, the assistance may be reduced or withdrawn by the department 
concerned. If the authorities are deceived by false information, the Federal 
assistance may be withdrawn and the repayment of any moneys already 
expended required. The cantons are under an obligation to supervise the 
work and to ensure that the various conditions are fulfilled. 





1 Recueil des lois fédérales, 19 Aug. 1943, No. 35. 
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EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR WAR VETERANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


On 27 October 1943, the President of the United States sent to 
the Congress recommendations on measures for the further educa- 
tion and vocational training of men in the armed forces. At the 
same time he transmitted to the Congress a preliminary report 
from the committee of educators which had been set up in 1942 
under the auspices of the War and Navy Departments to study 
the problem of the education of service men and women after the 
war. The President’s recommendations to the Congress and the 
report of the Armed Forces Committee on Post-war Educational 
Opportunities for Service Personnel are summarised below. 


Message of the President. 


The President stated that the best way to repay the debt to those in the forces 
was “‘to see to it, by planning and action now, that those men and women are 
demobilised into an economy which is sound and prosperous, with a minimum 
of unemployment and dislocation; and that, with the assistance of Government, 
they are given the opportunity to find a job for which they are fitted and trained, 
in a field which offers some reasonable assurance of well-being and continuous 
employment”. Many men, he added, would require special training and further 
education to attain their employment goals. Vocational and educational oppor- 
tunities for veterans would have to be of the widest range. Some men would want 
to supplement their general education; others would want to learn a trade or to 
fit themselves for special work in agriculture or commerce; still others would 
want specialised professional omg “Lack of money should not prevent any 
veteran of this war from equipping himself for the most useful employment for 
which his aptitudes and willingness qualify him”, the President declared. 

Specifically, the President endorsed two recommendations of the Committee; 
first, that the Federal Government should make it financially possible for service 
men and women to spend a year in school, college, or a technical institution or in 
training in industry; and secondly, that the Federal Government should make it 
possible for a limited number of veterans to carry on their education or training 
for a further period of one, two or three years. 

He said that opportunities for vocational training and schooling within the 
armed forces would be expanded and reoriented during periods of demobilisation 
and wp to the moment of discharge. 


Report of the Committee on Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel. 

The Committee was appointed to recommend steps “‘to enable young men 
whose education has been interrupted to resume their schooling and afford equal 
opportunity for the training and education of other young men of ability after 
their service in the armed forces has come to an end’’. It is made up of represen- 
tatives of the Army and Navy and universities and the United States Commissioner 
of Education. Starting from the conviction that the immediate practical problem 
of providing and preparing educational facilities was already at hand, the Com- 
mittee, in its preliminary report, presented a broad outline of the scheme it 
wishes to see in operation for the education and training of war veterans. 

The Committee considers that any educational programmes should be designed 
to: 

(1) Furnish systematic guidance to direct war veterans to suitable courses 
of training or instruction; : ; ; 

(2) Provide a record of educational experience in the Services which can 


help to gauge the opportunities for which service men and women are best fitted; 


and 
(3) Expedite the discharge of service personnel who want to get ahead with 


feasible educational plans and the discharge of teachers needed to carry out 
these plans. 
1 Congressional Record, 27 Oct. 1943. 
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It believes that the solution of the problem of education for members of 
the forces will involve, on demobilisation, a “civilian educational and training 
undertaking unprecedented both in its magnitude and in the educational designs 
required”. The courses of study would have to include ‘‘a streamlining to give 
full weight to the natural impatience of men and women who have been in the 
service for a considerable time to get ahead with their education with all possible 
speed”. All persons who have served six months or more in the forces since 16 
September 1940 (the date of operation of the Selective Service Act) will be eligible 
for training under the programme. 

Financially, the Committee puts forward the two recommendations endorsed 
by the President, and suggests that education and training beyond one calendar 
year should be conditional on proof in any case of: (1) recognised need for per- 
sons with the training they are taking; (2) merit, and proof that they are profiting 
by the training; (3) continuance of satisfactory progress. 

It is proposed that every ex-service man taking full-time training should 
receive, in addition to tuition and fees, a sum of $50 per month if single and 
$75 per month if married, with an allowance of $10 for each child. 

The Committee believes that, where military necessity is not an over-riding 
factor, service personnel should be demobilised as rapidly as possible and the 
responsibility for their educational direction transferred to civilian institutions. 
This transfer would be desirable because educational responsibility would be 
placed where it properly belongs and also because it would reduce the cost of 
maintenance per man by about $600. 

As to the scope of the programme, the Committee estimates that at least 
1,000,000 members of the forces may be interested in resuming their education 
or training. Expenditure, on the other hand, would be relatively small—approxi- 
mately $1,000 million. The Committee rejects the idea of a programme based on 
loans or on grants subject to proof of need, concluding that either of these methods 
of financing would be discouraging to the persons who would profit most from 
the programme. In contrast, the proposed system of grants, supplemented by 
small loans, would enable qualified ex-service men and women to achieve their 
goals without being saddled by debt or the stigma of a means test. 

Administratively, the Committee considers that the traditional State and 
local controls of education should be fully respected and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should merely intervene to the extent necessary to ensure that the funds 
made available by it are providently spent. It suggests that there should be 
created immediately within a permanent Federal agency an office to assist State 
authorities in developing their educational and training programmes. An advisory 
council should be set up to work with this office, representing both the public 
at large and public and private educational institutions participating in the 
programme. The general responsibilities of the proposed office are outlined in 
the report. In addition, the Committee suggests that each State should establish 
an agency to select educational institutions to take part in the programme, to 
assist them with their plans, to organise guidance for demobilised men, and to 
make recommendations to the Federal office. 

The Committee concludes by expressing the hope that the President will 
transmit its report and recommendations to the Congress, and that the Congress 
will consider legislation to carry out the programme." 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


THE REGULATION OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT IN PoRTUGAL 


A Portuguese Legislative Decree of 15 April 1943 gave power to 
the Under-Secretary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare 
to issue orders fixing. conditions of employment and wages when 
superior economic interests or social justice so require, and to 
provide for the application of all or certain of the clauses of the 





1 White House Release, 27 Oct. 19453. 
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collective agreements in force to identical or similar activities and 
occupations not covered by the agreements. This new measure 
extended the powers previously held by the Government and 
repealed the previous legislation, under which minimum wages and 
salaries had already been fixed in a number of occupations with a 
view to adjusting them to the rising cost of living. A summary of 
the Government’s recent wage policy, of the new Decree, and of 
its application to agricultural wages is given below. 


The Government's Policy. 


Since the beginning of 1942, the Under-Secretary for Corporations and Social 
Welfare has issued some 50 minimum wage regulations under the Legislative 
Decree of 1 August 1935, as amended on 17 September 1938', which provided for 
the fixing of minimum wages in certain specified circumstances. Among the 
principal groups of workers who benefited under these provisions were building 
workers in the Lisbon district, metallurgical workers in Oporto and Leiria, coal 
miners, carpenters in Oporto, and pavers. Minimum salaries for theatrical 
artistes were also fixed by regulations which came into force on 1 May 1943. 
Furthermore, orders issued by the Minister for Public Works and Communica- 
tions and the Under-Secretary for Corporations and Social Welfare also provided 
for the readjustment of the wages of the staff of the National Railway Company 
and of the tramway companies of Lisbon and Oporto. The revised rates for these 
workers were fixed in accordance with the findings of an enquiry carried out by 
special committees appointed for the purpose. 

A similar committee, consisting of representatives of all the circles concerned, 
has been set up to enquire into and report on the conditions of employment and 
wages of office employees. 

A Legislative Decree, No. 32191, issued on 13 August 1942? delegated to the 
Under-Secretary for Corporations and Social Welfare the powers possessed by 
the Government under section 4 of the Legislative Decree of 24 April 1934 regu- 
lating hours of work in commerce and industry® to shorten or lengthen daily or 
weekly hours of work in exceptional circumstances and where required in the 
public interest. According to the preamble to the 1942 Decree, the extension 
of hours of work was intended to enable workers to increase their earnings without 
worsening production conditions, as well as to increase individual output. 


Amendment of Minimum Wage Legislation. 


The Legislative Decree of 15 April 1943* authorises the Under-Secretary for 
Corporations to fix compulsory limits for salaries and wages when superior econo- 
mic interests or social justice so require. 

The following factors must be taken into consideration in fixing wages and 
salaries: (a) the normal requirements of the employee, according to age, sex, 
occupational category, and local living conditions; (b) the nature of the work and 
the risk involved; (c) output and length of service; (d) the cost price of the goods 
or services and the proportion thereof to be attributed to labour costs; (e) the 
financial capacities of the undertaking; (f) the requirements of the national 
economic system; (g) the salaries or wages paid in identical or similar occupations, 
or in default of these, the recognised average rates of remuneration for labour; 
(h) the value of any materials and tools supplied by the worker; (7) the money 
value of board, lodging, and any other allowances in kind paid in addition to the 
wage or salary; (j) any other factors which may affect the fixing of equitable 
remuneration for employees. 

Rates of remuneration differing from those prescribed for employees in general 
may, however, be fixed for certain employees according to output, the nature 
of the work, and the employee’s length of service in the undertaking. Similarly, 
the wages or salaries of employees who are in receipt of compensation or a pension 
on account of partial incapacity for work may be reduced in proportion to the 
amount of such compensation or pension. 

Generally speaking, payment for work at piece or task rates may not be less 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, Por. 5; 1938, Por. 1. 
2 Didrio do Govérno, Part I, No. 188, 13 Aug. 1942. 

2 Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1934, Por. 5. 

4 Didrio do Govérno, Part I, No. 74, 15 Apr. 1943, p. 232. 
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than the minimum remuneration at time rates paid to an employee of the same 
- and category who is engaged in identical or similar employment in the same 
istrict. 

Before wages and salaries are fixed, an enquiry must be held in each case 
by the competent services of the National Labour and Provident Institution or 
by technical boards appointed by the Under-Secretary of State for Corporations, 
who will prescribe their composition, competence, and procedure. 

In fixing wages and salaries, provision may also be made for compulsory 
contributions by undertakings and employees for the purpose of family allowances 
and social welfare allowances. 

Decisions of corporative bodies which entail alterations in the wages or sala- 
ries paid in a particular occupation are subject to approval by the Under-Secre- 
tary for Corporations. 

In order to facilitate supervision of the application of the wage-fixing mea- 
sures, all industrial or commercial undertakings with more than 20 employees 
are required to keep constantly up-to-date a register of their employees, giving 
the name, category, length of service, and remuneration of each. 

Contravention of the provisions of the wage-fixing orders issued by the Under- 
Secretary for Corporations are punishable by a fine of not less than 50 nor more 
than 500 escudos for each employee with respect to whom the contravention has 
been committed, or by a fine equal to three times the difference between the 
remuneration fixed and that actually paid, subject to a minimum of 50 escudos. 
The proceeds of such fines will be paid into the National Family Allowance Fund 
or the Joint Fund for People’s Institutes, according as the undertaking involved 
is engaged in commerce or industry or in agriculture. 

The new Decree repeals the Legislative Decree of 1 August 1935, already 
mentioned, authorising the Under-Secretary for Corporations to fix minimum 
wages in specified circumstances.! 


APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS TO AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


In pursuance of the general authority conferred by the Legisla- 
tive Decree of 15 April 1943, the Under-Secretary of State for 


Corporations and Social Welfare issued an Order on 12 May 1943 
to regulate the conditions of employment of and to prescribe maxi- 
mum and minimum wages for agricultura! workers.’ 


An enquiry held by the competent services of the National Labour and 
Provident Institution had brought out the fact that wages in certain regions of 
northern Portugal were quite inadequate to cover the ordinary needs of workers, 
whereas in other regions in the south, the wages that farmers had to pay had 
reached levels beyond their actual capacity. The Government accordingly 
decided to intervene with a view to securing a reasonable remuneration to the 
agricultural labourer, on the one hand, and on the other hand, to checking undue 
rises in wages which might jeopardise the increased agricultural production 
needed by the country or interfere with the stabilisation of the cost of living. 

Portugal being a country of polyculture with marked regional variations in 
living conditions, it was found very difficult to lay down uniform standards of 
remuneration for agricultural work throughout the country. While the existing 
disparity had to be removed so far as practicable, it was felt that the system of 
regulation to be introduced should be elastic enough to take account of local 
conditions, of the needs of the wage earners as well as the financial capacities of 
- —~" een of the age and sex of the workers, and of the nature of 
the work. 

The Order of 12 May 1943, which came into force on 24 May, divides agricul- 
tural wage earners into three age categories: those of 18 years or over, those of 
15 to 18 years, children under 15 years. It establishes two wage classes, one for 
the summer (March-October) and one for the winter (November-February), 
and fixes minimum and maximum limits for the wages of workers of both sexes 
in the first two age categories, the wages of children under 15 years being left 
to the discretion of the parties concerned provided they do not exceed the limit 
fixed for workers between 15 and 18 years. 

The prescribed wage scale may be increased by an amount not exceeding 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Diério do Govérno, Part II, No. 115, 18 May 1943. 
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50 per cent. of the minimum wage for the category when the nature of the work, 
the risks involved, the effort and special aptitudes required, or an exceptional 
output justify such a measure. Conversely, when workers cannot be fully em- 
ployed owing to incapacity, the Order authorises a certain reduction of wages 
below the minimum rate. 

When workers are given board and lodging, the rate of wages in cash may be 
reduced accordingly, but the reduction may in no case exceed 50 per cent. of the 
wage paid to workers who are not boarded. 

The day worker receiving a normal wage is required to bring with him the 
necessary tools according to local custom. 

As regards hours of work, the standards laid down by the Order define the 
normal working day as extending from sunrise to sundown, due allowance being 
made for meals and rest. The worker is entitled to a weekly rest on Sunday, 
except for work which cannot be postponed without entailing serious damage. 

For the proper application of the Order and the settlement of disputes, provi- 
sion is made for the setting up in each commune (concelho), of an arbitration 
committee composed of the chairman of the municipal council or his represent- 
ative as chairman, and one representative of employers and one representative 
of workers. These bodies are to act under the supervision and control of the 
National Labour and Provident Institution, exercised through its delegates and 
through the Inspector of Labour in the Lisbon district. 

The functions of the arbitration committees are: 


(1) To supervise the observance of the Order; 

(2) To guide the persons concerned in matters arising out of the application 
of the Order; 

(3) To prescribe, within the limits laid down by the Order, rates of remunera- 
tion for agricultural workers whenever current rates prevailing in the region 
have risen by 50 per cent. as compared with those of 1939; 

(4) To determine the additional amounts of wages to be paid in cases pro- 
vided for by the Order; 

(5) To fix the length of time to be allowed in the course of the working day 
for meals and rest; 

(6) To regulate task rates; 


(7) To promote the distribution of man-power in conformity with the needs 
of the farms and of the national economy; 

(8) To settle, by way of conciliation and arbitration, all disputes arising 
out of the application of the Order; 

(9) To consider and propose modifications and amendments to 'the Order 
in the light of experience and to make suggestions relating to all measures for the 
regulation of conditions of employment and remuneration. 


The decisions of the arbitration committees are enforced forthwith, but 
must be communicated within 8 days to the National Labour and Provident 
Institution, which has power to suspend or modify them. 

The arbitration committees are also given power to overcome labour shor- 
tages in the wheat harvesting, olive picking, etc., seasons, by regulating the dis- 
tribution of man-power among producers in the interest of national production 
and suspending work which is not urgent in character. Decisions of this kind 
do not take effect until they have been approved by the civil governor of the 
district concerned. 

The Order provides for the punishment of contraventions by a fine of not 
less than 50 nor more than 500 escudos. The proceeds of the fines levied in pursu- 
ance of the Order accrue to the Joint Fund for People’s Institutes.' 


LAaBouR CONDITIONS IN THE GAMBIA 


The 1942 Report of the Labour Department of the small British 
West African colony of the Gambia is noteworthy by reason of its 
examination of the effects of the emergency on the labour and social 
conditions of the people. There are signs in other parts of Africa 
of similar effects which are of significance in long-term future 
developments. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Production and Employment. 


The war situation made it necessary for the military authorities to undertake 
extensive works and to finish them as soon as possible. The Gambia was anxious 
to supply the man-power. It has a total of about 50,000 adult males, mostly 
employed in agriculture. At the busiest season in the years before the war there 
were scarcely 7,000 workers employed in industry, and of these perhaps more 
than 80 per cent. were unskilled; a large proportion, perhaps 50 per cent., were 
seasonal immigrants from French and Portuguese territories. Yet during 1942, 
when foreign immigration had practically ceased, the War Department and allied 
concerns were employing close on 20,000 workers, of whom 30-40 per cent. were 
classed as artisans. 

The Report states that it is obvious that in a few months an agricultural 
worker will have reached a very indifferent standard as an artisan, and that even 
as an unskilled worker his habits will be liable to render him slow and irregular 
in industrial work. Further, this change to industry was accompanied by a 
decline in agricultural production. In 1938 the agricultural worker in the Gambia 
produced 48,000 tons of ground-nuts for export. In 1942 the production was only 
18,000 tons. In part this was due to a lateness in the rains, to the absence of 
foreign immigrant workers, and to the production of crops for home consumption. 
The principal cause, however, is attributed to the absence from their farms of 
the workers engaged in war undertakings. The result has been that cleared land 
has been allowed to return to wilderness and that much labour will have to be 
undertaken over again before the pre-war crop can be grown. 

On this subject the Labour Report comments as follows: 


The undertakings of the War Department were for the most part of course 
not intended to increase the productive power or the capital values of the 
Gambia. Work on such undertakings had patriotic value, but then so also 
had work on the production of ground-nuts for export or of foodstuffs to save 
shipping. It might be argued that even the smattering of industrial skill now 
acquired by many Gambians should be reckoned as a capital value, but will 
it be usable after the war, and may it not be counterbalanced by acquired 
discontent with village life? 


Migration. 


The normal seasonal immigration of foreign immigrants was interrupted. The 
bulk of the workers employed on war services came from the farms. The village 
farmer in the Gambia clears the ground and plants his crop from May. After 
this he is free to attend to other business and seeks employment. About December 
he returns to reap his harvest and when this is done is again at liberty until May. 
In the absence of the foreign immigrant, the local farmer has accepted employ- 
ment on war work in large numbers in the region of the principal town. Although 
an Essential Works Order has been adopted, it does not operate widely and can 
usually be disregarded by the agricultural native. The Labour Report comments: 


Such immigrant workers are a menace to the standard of living of the town 
worker. Not only are they accustomed to a lower standard, but also their 
families are being kept at the expense of the village and they are working only 
for extras. In view of the reduced wages which they are therefore willing to 
accept, it would not be unjust if the employer were asked to pay a small tax 
graded according to the season and the number of immigrant workers in his 
employ. The proceeds of the tax would be devoted to raising the standard of 
living in the villages. 


Remuneration. 


The wages for unskilled labour were raised to 1s. 9d. a day in 1942. War 
bonuses of about 8d. a day were granted to Government employees not earning 
more than 4s. a day. In addition many employers arranged for their employees 
to receive an uncooked basic ration. The cost-of-living index figure, compared 
with the pre-war level, was 160 at the end of December 1940. In the course of the 
year it gradually rose to 194, but fell to 165 by February 1943. 

Towards the middle of 1942, as much as £5,000 was being paid out in wages, 
and the amount of currency in circulation has had to be considerably increased. 
On the other hand, the amount of imported goods, which are bought chiefly by 
Africans, decreased by an average of 40 per cent. although the total cost increased 
by 70 per cent. The import of cotton piece-goods was on the same level in 1942 
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as before the war. On the other hand the imports of shirts fell to an index figure 
of 66, of singlets to 80, and of footgear to 20. War conditions still permit a good 
price for ground-nuts, and the Report comments that, had the worker been able 
to devote himself entirely to the growing of produce, it is possible that he would 
have received at least as large a quantity of imports as he actually received during 
the year and would probably have avoided the interior inflation in prices. Thus 
the Gambia has made real sacrifices in contributing to the war effort even though 
an increase in the circulation of money may mistakenly be taken for an increase 
in supplies. 


Trade Unions. 


Three trade unions are registered in the Gambia. The latest figures of their 
approximate membership, February 1941, show, however, a combined total of 
only 1,320. The Report makes the following comments on the situation. It was 
inevitable that with full employment and rising wages the workers’ interest in 
trade unionism has suffered a decline. It has even happened that in spite of 
efforts to encourage trade unionism, the more energetic the labour officer is, the 
more quickly the trade unions fall into decay, because the worker finds that his 
grievances are more easily settled through the governmental than the trade union 
machinery. Moreover, the majority of Africans have very strong personal loyal- 
ties to family and village which often lead to jealousy and disunion among them 
as workers, while the skilled labour which is best qualified to form unions is very 
limited. 


Transition to Peace Conditions. 


Strenuous efforts were made towards the middle of the year to induce rural 
workers to return to their farms. It was agreed that employers would reduce 
their labour force to 7,000 men. These would be identified by tallies, and immi- 
grants from the rural areas without tallies were to leave the areas of employment. 
These measures and some assistance by free passages, combined with the December 
necessity for farm labour reduced the industrial labour supply. It is feared, 
however, that not a few workers will regard farm labour with distaste even though 
their food and earnings may be better. 

Problems of the future are analysed as follows: 


It cannot be denied that there has been a lowering of standards, as well 
of discipline and industriousness as of skill, due above all to the fact that the 
worker knew he could easily find employment elsewhere if he were dismissed 
from the post he occupied. If full employment becomes possible over a pro- 
longed period, this same deterioration is likely to occur again, unless some 
other aim than the drawing of a salary at the end of each fortnight becomes 
general among the average workers. It will be some time yet before the aver- 
age worker even understands what he is about in certain of the more compli- 
cated enterprises under European direction, and a yet longer time will have to 
elapse before the advice of the average worker can be sought with gain to the 
employer in a works council. Even in Europe enterprises in which the employ- 
ees have a share in the profits can rarely show enough profit, when divided 
into many parts, to arouse very much interest in the employees, and the com- 
plications of such an enterprise here would be almost insuperable. In West 
Africa, however, there may be possibilities in labour contracts undertaken 
by separate villages, which render themselves at the same time responsible 
for the maintenance of their own unemployed and for the standard of work 
provided. 


Wace SuBSIDIES IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Government, as part of its policy of stabilising 
wages and prices’, has undertaken to pay wage subsidies to re- 
imburse employers for cost-of-living wage increases resulting from 
the rise in the retail price index, to which the general level of wages 
in Australia is linked. Employers cannot pass increased wage costs 
on to consumers in the form of higher. prices because of the price 
ceiling which has been in effect since 12 April 1943. 


1 GamBia: Annual Report of Labour Department, 1942 (Bathurst, 1943). 
2 Cf. International Labour jew, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 729. 
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In spite of Government action to stabilise prices at the 12 April 1943 level’, 
the retail price index for the quarter ending June 1943 was above the index for 
March 1943. Since wage increases to compensate for increased costs ot living are 
automatic under awards of Arbitration Courts and are not affected by the price 
ceiling order, the rise in the index resulted in wage increases of one or two shillings 
a week. However, as prices were under a rigid ceiling and the Government did 
not consider it reasonable to ask employers to absorb the added cost, Prime 
Minister Curtin on 20 July 1943 announced that all employers, exclusive of 
Government and semi-Government bodies, would be reimbursed for these wage 
increases. The net cost to the Government of this measure is estimated at 
£250,000 a month after allowing for savings in Government contracts. 

This situation is expected to be temporary, for at the same time the Prime 
Minister announced several important developments in price stabilisation policy 
designed to reduce the cost of living to the levels existing on 12 April 1943. He 
announced a reduction in the prices of tea and potatoes through the payment 
of Government subsidies, and in the prices for clothing and textiles as a result 
of a reduction in the sales tax, and promised increased supplies of essential vege- 
tables and essential clothing.? 


MINIMUM WAGES IN GUATEMALA 


The principle of the minimum wage was introduced in Guate- 
mala by a Decree of 27 July 1943. 


The wage must be proportionate to the nature, importance, risk, and respon- 
sibility of the work performed; to the skill and diligence of the workers in relation 
Ot rag work; and to the financial and economic circumstances of the under- 
taking. 

The Government will lay down the minimum wage rates for the various 
branches of industry in the different localities or regions of the country. Under- 
takings may not on any account reduce the wages paid to their workers, even if 
these exceed the minimum rates so fixed. 

An increase in the prices of the goods manufactured by the undertaking will 


be used as the basis for a proportionate increase in the wages payable to the work- 
ers, unless the current ordinary expenses of the management and maintenance 
have risen in the same proportion as prices.’ 


PAYMENT FOR WorRK OuTSIDE REGULAR SHIFTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A DEPARTMENT OF LABOR RULING 


The Public Contracts Division of the Department of Labor, 
in a novel interpretation of the term ‘‘day”’ as used in the overtime 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, holds that 
an employer may be required to pay overtime rates to an employee 
who works no longer than his regular 8-hour shift but varies from 
the regular starting or quitting time. 


The Walsh-Healey Act requires overtime payment for work in excess of 40 
hours weekly and 8 hours daily. The Public Contracts Division has interpreted 
the term ‘“‘day”’ to mean a period of 24 hours beginning at the time the employee 
either starts to work or reports for work in accordance with the company’s require- 
ments, whichever is earlier. Under this interpretation, if an employee reports 
for work early and is permitted to begin his 8-hour shift at that time, or reports 
for work late and is permitted to complete his 8-hour shift later than the regular 
quitting time, the time worked either before or after the regular hours is com- 
pensable at the rate of time and a half.‘ 





1 New South Wales Industrial Gasetie, Vol. 69, Part 1, Apr. 1943, pp. 2 and 3. 
2 Sydney Morning Herald, 21 and 22 July 1943. 

3 Diario de Centro América, 27 july 1943. 

* Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 40, 4 Oct. 1943, p. 950. 
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LABOUR WELFARE AND THE PROMOTION OF THRIFT IN CHINA 


The Ministry of Social Affairs of the Central Government in 
China has issued rules for the administration of the regulations 
relating to the establishment of labour welfare funds', and measures 
have been taken by the Bank of Communications (which is an in- 
dustrial bank) to promote saving by the workers in the present 
emergency. 


Rules for the Administration of Labour Welfare Funds. 


Rules were issued on 16 July 1943 by the Ministry of Social Affairs for the 
administration of regulations relating to the establishment of labour welfare 
funds; they came into effect on the day of issue. Under these rules, not only 
factories and mines but also banks, companies, stores, farms, fisheries, and other 
commercial undertakings regularly employing over 50 persons are required to 
set up labour welfare funds. Provision is made for the safeguarding of the funds 
by requiring their registration with the competent authorities and regular returns 
and by periodical inspection and other measures. 


Measures to Promote Saving by the Workers. 


The Bank of Communications, with the approval of the Ministry of Finance, 
has offered various facilities to the workers to save, with a view to promoting 
the national war and reconstruction effort. These facilities include the offer of high 
rates of interest on the sums deposited ;the issue of a separate account book to each 
association of workers, and a certificate to each worker, making a deposit; the 
offer of loans on the security of the deposits for emergency needs; the possibility 
of withdrawing the whole of the deposit together with the interest thereon in 
emergencies (in the event of the worker leaving his job, ot of sickness or marriage 
or death); and the transmission, free of cost or at reduced rates, of sums intended 
for deposit or owed by the Bank. Additional facilities (transmission at reduced 
rates, or regular remittances to the worker’s dependants or for the education of 
his children) are offered where deposits of over $300 for a period of over six months 
are concerned. 

The savings campaign was initiated by the Bank in 1942, and the total of the 
sums deposited with it at the end of May 1943 by 415 workers’ associations, with 
a total membership of 36,234, was 1,251,229 dollars.? 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AN ANALYSIS OF WARTIME INCREASES 


It has been recognised for some time that the marked growth in 
average earnings in Great Britain since the beginning of the war 
has been due not only to higher wage rates but also to a consider- 
able degree to the payment of bonuses and overtime wages, to 
upgrading within industry, and to shifts to higher paying industries. 
Statistical evidence now exists to show to what extent the growth 
- earnings relative to wage rates may be attributed to these various 

actors. 


The half-yearly report on earnings published in June 1943 by the Ministry 
of Labour showed substantial increases in average earnings from the last pay 
week in October 1938 to the last pay week in January 1943.' These figures have 
been analysed in some detail by the London and Cambridge Economic Service, 
which shows statistically the importance of various factors responsible for the 
growth in earnings. The percentage increases ir average weekly earnings in the 
principal industries between October 1938 and January 1943 varied widely in 
different industries, but the general average for all workers in all industries 
covered showed an increase of 65 per cent. for that period. During this time wage 
rates increased only 26.5 per cent. The analysis shows that if workers had not 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 779. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Ministry of Labour Gasetie, June 1943, pp. 80-83. 
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shifted to higher paying industries, that is if there had been no change in the 
relative numbers in industries, but at the same time there had been a change of 
sex and age proportion in industries, the increase in earnings would have been 
only 52.5 per cent. On the other hand, upgrading, overtime, and bonus payments 
would have meant an increase of 55.5 per cent. if the relative numbers of men, 
youths, women, and girls in each industry in 1938 and the relative importance 
of industries, measured by the total number of persons employed in them in 1938, 
had remained unchanged. The greater employment of women generally lowered 
earnings; if there had been no c p tent in the relative numbers of men to women 
in all industries together, the increase would have been 67.5 per cent. 

From these statistics it is concluded that the growth in earnings relative to 
wage rates may be approximately attributed as follows: unequal growth of in- 
dustries, 8 per cent. increase; increased employment of women, 2 per cent. de- 
crease; overtime, bonuses, and upgrading within industry, 24 per cent. increase; 
altogether, about 30 per cent. increase. 


CONDITIONS IN THE BririsH MERCANTILE MARINE 
GOVERNMENT Po.icy 


In the course of a debate on shipping in the British House of Com- 
mons on 14 July 1943, Mr. Noel-Baker, Joint Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of War Transport, stated some of the aims of 
the Government’s post-war policy, particularly as regards the con- 
ditions of work of seamen. 


The merchant navy, he said, was a vital national interest and would remain 
so in peacetime as in war. It was a national obligation to repay the debt owed to 
merchant seamen, and the Government was bound in honour to carry out the 
pledges made to the officers and men of the mercantile marine. The Government 
considered that the efficiency of the merchant navy included the best attainable 
conditions of employment for officers and men. Whatever arrangements were 
made, they should not be arrangements to exploit the producers, the traders and 
the consumers, but to help the expansion of prosperity. The speaker recalled 
the following statement made by Mr. Jarman, General Secretary of the National 
Union of Seamen of Great Britain: ‘‘We intend to see that the seamen of one 
country shall not be used to depreciate, one against the other, the wages: and 
conditions of employment in the merchant navies of the world.” 

In reply to a question, Mr. Noel-Baker indicated that, in conformity with 
this policy, the Government intended to ratify some of the maritime labour Con- 
ventions adopted at Geneva. 

As regards training for the merchant navy, he stated that the policy of the 
Government would be based mainly on the outline plan for post-war training 
for the British merchant navy which was put forward by the Merchant Navy 
Training Board.? 

Referring to the suggested maintenance of the wartime system of reserve pools 
operated since 1941 by the Shipping Federation with the help of trade unions’, 
Mr. Noel-Baker pointed out that the National Maritime Board was asked in 
1942 to consider how these improvements could be continued in peacetime. The 
Board had prepared a detailed and ingenious scheme under which the majority 
of the merchant navy personnel would become, so to say, established and would 
have the benefit of continuity of employment and wages, holidays with pay, and 
other privileges as long as they chosc to remain in the mercantile marine. Such 
a scheme had to be dovetailed into the general arrangements which might be made 
in pursuance of the Beveridge Report or otherwise for dealing with unemploy- 
ment, pension rights, etc. 

Mr. Noel-Baker emphasised the importance of the question of accommoda- 
tion at sea. There was a general desire that any bad accommodation which might 
still exist on certain ships should disappear. Although formerly cargo space was 
considered more important than crew space, the position was entirely different 
now. In fact, in an ocean-going tramp or cargo liner of about 7,000 or 8,000 tons, 
the crew space represented approximately 5 or 6 per cent. of the total tonnage, 





1A. L. Bow.ey: “Prices, Wages and Earnings”, in LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE Economic SER- 
vice: Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 3, July 1943, pp. 53-55. 

2 Cf. Internaticnal Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 369. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 76. 
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and the difference between good and bad accommodation was perhaps 1% per 
cent. The new Board of Trade Instructions of 1937 raised the minimum standards 
required by the law, and since then many owners had voluntarily gone above 
those standards in constructing new ships. In the Government ships built during 
the war still greater improvements had been made; whereas, for instance, the 
provision of space required for rest, messrooms, wash places, and sleeping rooms 
under the existing Merchant Shipping Acts was only 27 square feet per man, the 
standard space in the new Government ships was 52 square feet per man. Better 
furniture and better fittings were installed in the bedrooms; hot and cold fresh 
water had been laid on to wash basins and showers; ventilation, heating, and 
lighting had been improved. Refrigerators for food were being supplied. What 
was most important, the accommodation was not being built in the forecastle, 
but amidships or aft. After the war many of the larger ships would need large- 
scale reconstruction to bring them up to these standards. This task raised diffi- 
cult questions, but they would be faced with energy and determination in order 
to get results. 

As regards health, vast progress had been made since the war began. The 
supply of drugs in ships had been improved and there was a scheme for training 
stewards to whom it fell to look after the sick. Pamphlets and leaflets of instruc- 
tions had been issued. This was a field in which international co-operation might 
produce good results. 

Much had been done also in the field of welfare. Scores of seamen's clubs and 
hostels had been ofened in all parts of the world, some run by voluntary institu- 
tions and some by the Government. 

The speaker hoped that, when the war was over, the calling of the sea could 
be made worthy of the seafarers of the United Nations, and that shipping would 
become an instrument of friendship, peace and happiness for all mankind. 


A New ORpDER ON LiFE-SAVING APPLIANCES IN INDIA 


The Central Government of India issued on 26 June 1943 the 
Indian Merchant Shipping (Emergency Life-Saving Appliances) 
Order, 1943, the provisions of which supplement the Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving Appliances) Rules of 1934. The 
Order applies to all passenger ships, except home-trade wooden 
sailing ships of primitive build, and to foreign-going and home- 
trade steamships not certified to carry passengers. 

The new Order brings the rules applicable in the field of life-saving appliances 
up to the standards generally adopted in wartime for the principal mercantile 
marines of the world, on the basis of actual experience. Detailed provisions deal 
with lifeboats, motor-lifeboats, additional lifeboats, davits, equipment of life- 
boats, emergency rations, emergency rafts and buoyant apparatus, personal 
equipment, embarkation in boats and rafts, boat drills, etc. The new rules give 
effect to most of the suggestions for improvements set out in the appendix to the 
resolution on safety measures for seamen adopted by the I.L.O. Joint Maritime 
Commission at its Twelfth Session (26-30 June 1942).* 

It is provided, however, that the Central Government or any authority duly 
authorised by it may exempt, subject to such conditions as it thinks fit to impose, 
any ship, for the period of any voyage or voyages, from compliance with the 
requirements of the Order, if it is satisfied that the requirement is either imprac- 
ticable or unreasonable having regard to all the circumstances of the case.* 


THe ConTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT OF ARGENTINE SEAMEN ON 
FOREIGN SHIPS 


Under an Executive Decree dated 14 September 1943, Argentine 
nationals engaged for employment on foreign ships navigating in 
war zones or having a belligerent port as their destination are not 
allowed to embark unless the following stipulations have been 
complied with. 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 391, No. 88, 14 July 1943, cols. 258-276. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 169-171. 
3 Gasette of India, 26 June 1943, pp. 676-679. 
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The maritime authorities must point out to the workers concerned the dangers 
of the voyage. The articles of agreement are to be in writing and must be approved 
by the maritime authorities of the port of departure, who may require consulta- 
tion with the National Labour Department. 

The agreement must be made for a return voyage, the maximum duration of 
which must be specified. The minimum daily wage wiil be 9 pesos (Argentine 
national currency) in addition to board and lodging. On land and during the 
return voyage, when the employee is not required to do any work, he will receive 
a minimum daily wage of 4.50 pesos in addition to board and lodging. The em- 
ployer is responsible for the repatriation of the employee and for the expenses 
of transportation to the port of denarture, as well as for board and lodging on 
board ship and ashore until arrival at the port of departure. The employer is 
required to take out an insurance of at least 10,000 pesos in favour of each em- 
ployee he engages. This insurance will cover any risk incurred by the worker 
from the time of embarkation until return to the port of departure. 

The articles of agreement will not be approved until the above-mentioned 
insurance has been taken out with an insurance company established in the 
Argentine Republic and authorised to operate in connection with workmen’s 
compensation. As a guarantee of the fulfilment of the conditions stipulated in 
the articles ot agreement, the employer must deposit with the Argentine National 
Bank, to the order of the National Labour Department, a sum of 2,000 pesos for 
each employee he engages; this deposit may not be withdrawn until the worker 
concerned has returned to his port of departure. The personal security of the 
owner of the ship on which the seaman embarks may be substituted for this 
deposit! 


War Bonus IN THE BRAZILIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 


Under an Order of the Brazilian Mercantile Marine Com- 
mission, applicable as from 1 June 1942, a war bonus of 40 per cent. 
of wages was paid for the whole duration of each voyage to the 
crews of national ships navigating in zones considered as dangerous. 

A new Order dated. 20 April 1943 increased to 60 per cent. of 
wages the amount of the war bonus for the crews of the above- 
mentioned ships. In addition, a war bonus of 30 per cent. of the 
wages is now paid, as from 1 April 1943, to the crews of national 
ships in the coastal trade, including yachts.’ 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Stupy oF Social SECURITY FOR INDIA 


The first session of the conference of the tripartite labour organ- 
isation in India* was held in New Delhi in September 1943 with 
the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar, in the chair. An account of the proceedings will 
be published in an early issue of the Review, but meanwhile it may 
be noted that the conference adopted a resolution recommending 
preliminary action for the preparation of plans to promote social 
security. The resolution proposed that the Central Government, 
in co-operation with provincial Governments, Indian States, and 
the Chamber of Princes, should immediately set up machinery for 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Diério Oficial, 22 Apr. 1943, p. 6163. 

* For an account of the proceedings of the conference at which the organisation was constituted, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 1-21: “The Institution of a 
Tripartite Labour Organisation in India"’. 

‘ The question was previously considered at the third session of the standing committee of the 
organisation, and the Government has taken steps to prepare a scheme of sickness insurance for 
industrial workers (idem, Vol. XL,VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, pp. 634 and 665). 
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investigating questions relating to the wages and earnings of labour’, 
and that, as soon as possible after the necessary statistical and other 
data had been obtained, a representative committee should be ap- 
pointed to prepare plans. 


Appointment of a Public Health Commission. 


It was announced in the Council of State in August 1943 that the Government 
of India had decided to appoint a commission, with Sir Joseph Bhore, a former 
member of the Executive Council, as chairman, to report on public health con- 
ditions in the country and make recommendations on the development and co- 
ordination of health services. The following questions are among those mentioned 
in the terms of reference of the commission, which cover in a comprehensive 
manner the whole field of public health service, preventive and curative: the 
extent of existing medical relief and its extension (by means of mobile dispensa- 
ries and other methods) to rural areas; the adequacy of existing supplies of drugs 
and possibilities of producing them locally; the standard of medical education 
in the country and medical research; the training of nurses and midwives and the 
establishment of welfare institutions in suitable centres; special problems relating 
to women and children; industrial hygiene and special problems of industrial 
labour; housing for industrial labour; nutrition research and possibilities of secu- 
ring a balanced diet for different sections of the population, having regard to their 
earnings and habits and customs. 

It is hoped that the proposed survey may be conducted with rapidity and 
it is believed that it is an indication of the Government’s efforts for the promotion 
of social security as part of reconstruction planning.? 


PENSION RECIPROCITY BETWEEN AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND 


Australia and New Zealand have, by their respective Acts No. 
36 of 3 July 1943 and No. 18 of 25 August 1943, approved an agree- 
ment providing for reciprocity in the matter of old-age and in- 
validity pensions. The agreement came into force on 1 September 
1943. 

A period of residence in the one country is counted towards qualification for 
pension in the other, and persons becoming invalids in the one country are treated 
as though they had become so in the other, when claiming a pension in the latter 


country. 

The pension to a person basing his claim on these provisions is awarded only 
if he complies with the conditions of the law of that country whose law is the 
more restrictive, and the maximum pension is that of the country which provides 


the lower maximum. be : : : : 
A person who is a British subject in the one is treated as such in the other, 
and Maoris have the same claim to pensions in Australia as other New Zealanders. 


SocraL SEcuRITY MOVEMENT IN NEw ZEALAND 
SocraL Security Act AMENDMENT 


The New Zealand Social Security Act of 14 September 1938, 
as amended to 26 October 1942°, was further amended by an Act 
of 25 August 1943.4 The rates of benefit have been increased, as 
shown in the table below; in some instances the level of total income 
allowed has been raised to correspond. Other changes, most of 
which provide for extension of benefits, are briefly as follows. 





1 Steps for the compilation of statistics of wages of industrial labour were also considered at the 
third session of the standing committee of the organisation and it was stated at that session that 
the Government would proceed to take the necessary action (ibid., Pp. 636). 

2 Communication to the I.L.O.; see also above, p. 754, for particulars of the constitution of a 
social services committee in connection with the Government's reconstruction planning. 

4Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, N.Z. 1. 

4 For previous recent amendments, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 
1943, p. 390. 
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Income Provisions. 


Definition of income. Certain capital sums received by an applicant which were 
excluded from income only to the extent to which they were expended in a manner 
approved by the Social Security Commission, for example, in the purchase of 
property to be used as a home, are now excluded without such restriction. Limited 
compensation or damages for an accident causing death or bodily injury are 
excluded from income without a previous stipulation that such accident is not 
the basis of a claim for monetary benefit under the Act. 


Exempted income. The amount of income exempted in fixing rates has been 
raised in connection with certain benefits, with the result that, in some cases, 
the rate of benefit is increased. In the computation of income the Social 
Security Commission may disregard any amount paid or payable thereon as a 
social security charge or national security tax. 


Benefit Provisions. 


Increase in F apa benefits. The Social Security Commission is given power 
to increase by £26 a year the age benefits payable to a beneficiary who is a parent 
of a deceased member of the New Zealand forces, or of a member of the mercantile 
marine who has died as a result of the present war. 


Benefits granted to deserted wives. A married woman, the mother of one or 
more dependent children, who has been deserted by her husband and has taken 
proceedings against him for a maintenance order, is eligible for a widow’s pension. 
Should her husband subsequently pay her any money for the support of herself 
or her children, the rates of benefit are to be adjusted or the Crown reimbursed. 
If the husband pays any money to a magistrate’s court under a maintenance 
order, it is to be paid by the court into the Social Security Fund. Where money 
is to be paid into this Fund in respect of a deserted wife, the Social Security Com- 
mission may institute proceedings to recover it. Such sums are applied in paying 
the expenses of recovery and in reimbursing the Fund for the benefits granted. 
The balance is paid to the beneficiary. 


Benefits granted in respect of children. Benefits payable to assist in the educa- 
tion of a child between the ages of 16 and 18 years may be granted whether or 
not an allowance in respect of such child was paid before he attained the age of 16. 


Financial Provisions. 


Extension of purposes for which social security funds may be expended. With 
the approval of the Minister of Finance, moneys in the Social Security Fund, 
appropriated by Parliament, may be expended in connection with medical, 
hospital, and other related benefits for the acquisition of land, the acquisition, 
erection, and maintenance of buildings, the acquisition and maintenance of plant 
and equipment, and the payment of salaries or the making of grants and loans 
to persons providing medical and allied services. 


Limitation on doctors’ mileage fees removed. The fees for every mile travelled 
by a medical practitioner between his surgery or residence and the place where 
he provides service are to be computed at the rate of one-third of a penny per 
mile, without limitation as to the total number of miles so travelled. 


TABLE SHOWING OLD AND NEW BENEFIT RATES PER WEEK 
Old rate New rate 


e <¢ 8. 
Superannuation benefits 


Ultimate rate 30 0 32 


Age benefits 


Unmarried applicant 32 
Married applicant, if both husband and wife 

eligible for age benefit (each) 
Married applicant, if husband or wife not 

eligible for age benefit 

In respect of wife 

In respect of each dependent child 

Total benefit limited to 
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Widows’ benefits 
Applicant without dependent child 
Applicant with dependent child 
In respect of each dependent child 
Total benefit limited to 


Orphans’ benefits 


Basic rate 


Family benefits 
In respect of each dependent child 


Invalids’ benefits 
Applicant under 21, unmarried 
Applicant over 21, without dependants 
Married woman 
Male applicant with dependants 
In respect of wife 
In respect of each dependent child 
Total benefit limited to 


Miners’ benefits 
Miner 
In respect of wife 
In respect of each dependent child 
Total benefit limited to 
Widow 


Sickness benefits 
Applicant under 20, without dependants 
Other applicants 
In respect of wife 
In respect of each dependent child 
Total benefit limited to 


Unemployment benefits 
Applicant under 20, without dependants 
Other applicants 
In respect of wife 
In respect of each dependent child 
Total benefit limited to 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 390. These rates had been 
increased by 5 per cent. from 1 May 1942 under emergency regulations, now revoked. 
2 Ibid.; this rate had been increased by 50 per cent. from 1 May 1942 under emergency regula- 
tions, now revoked. 
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WorkKMEN’s COMPENSATION AMENDMENTS 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1922, was amended by 
Act No. 23 of 1943, which came into force on 1 November 1943. 
Insurance was made compulsory, the onus of providing light work 
for injured workers was laid on the employer, and various other 
changes to the advantage of the worker were made. 


Compulsory Insurance. 


Every employer is required to insure against his liability to pay compensation 
by obtaining a policy from an insurance company. No provision is made for 
controlling the rates of premium that may be charged, but there is a State Insur- 
ance Office, which transacts employers’ liability business. 

Exemption from the requirement to insure is granted to employers who 
operate a compensation scheme approved as being not less favourable to the 
workers than the provisions of the principal Act. Exemption i is also granted to 


employers concerning whom the Compensation Court is satisfied that their 
resources are sufficient to meet any possible claims for compensation. 
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Light Work. 


Under the principal Act, the fact that a worker had so far recovered from an 
injury as to be able to perform light work was sufficient ground for reducing his 
weekly payment, whether or not such work was available. The amending Act 
provides, in effect, that incapacity is to be treated as total until suitable employ- 
ment is found for the injured worker by his late employer or until he is actually 
engaged in some employment or business. 


Accidents while Travelling. 


Compensation is payable in respect of accidents occurring to a worker while 
travelling to and from his work by some means of transport, other than a public 
transport service, which the employer has provided or the use of which he has 
expressly or implicitly authorised. 


War PEnsIons CONSOLIDATION 


The War Pensions Act, No. 22 of 1943, repealed the existing 
legislation relating to war pensions and replaced it with a scheme 
which is of general application to victims of past, present, and even 
future wars. The Act.is mainly a consolidation measure, but the 
rates of pensions and allowances of lower ranks were increased 
and minor material amendments were made. 


The Act is concerned with pensions to members of the armed forces and to 
members of the Emergency Reserve Corps, and with allowances to war veterans. 
War pensions for members of the mercantile marine are governed by a separate 
Act which was amended at the same time. ' 


Administration. 


All war pensions and allowances are administered by the War Pensions Board, 
consisting of a medical practitioner, a representative of returned service men, 
and one or two other persons. The administrative staff is part of the Social 
Security Department. 

Appeals against decisions of the War Pensions Board are heard by the War 
Pensions Appeal Board, consisting of two medical practitioners and one repre- 
sentative of returned service men. The procedure is informal. 


Members of the Armed Forces. 


Risks covered. War pensions are granted in respect of death or disablement 
occurring to a male or female member of the armed forces: (1) while on service 
overseas in connection with any war; (2) if attributable to service in New Zealand 
or overseas, whether in connection with any war or not; (3) if aggravated by 
service. 

A member who was graded as fit for service when he entered the forces is 
conclusively deemed to have been absolutely fit at that time, unless any defects 
were noted then or within the first two months of service. The presumption does 
not operate if the member failed to disclose any material fact to the medical 
examiner. 

The claimant is always to be given the benefit of any doubt. 


Survivors’ pensions. In case of death, the beneficiaries are the widow, children 
under 16 years, and, if dependent on the deceased, any other member of his or 
her family. The age limit for children may be raised in case of infirmity or con- 
tinuance of education. 

The widow’s pension may not exceed £2 a week in respect of members below 
commissioned rank, and 5s. more in respect of the lowest commissioned ranks. 
The rate for the highest rank is £3 10s. Where the widow has a child, these 
limits are increased by 10s. 

The pension for each child may not exceed 10s.6d. a week, or 20s. if both 
parents are dead. 

When a member disabled to the degree of 70 per cent. or more dies from a 
cause not attributable,to his service, pensions may be paid to the widow and chil- 
dren as if the death were so attributable. 
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The pension for any other dependant may not exceed the value of the support 
received by him or her from the deceased, and may in no case exceed three- 
quarters of the widow’s pension corresponding to the deceased’s rank, if a widow 
or child is left, or in the contrary case, the full widow's pension. A pension of 
20s. may be paid to any woman who has the care of motherless children. 

In fixing the pension for any dependant other than the widow or a child, 
account is to be taken of the dependant’s means. 


Disablement pensions. Disablement pensions are granted in case of total or 
partial disablement, and may be permanent or temporary according to the cha- 
racter of the disablement. Additions to the pensions may be granted in respect 
of the wives and children and any other dependants of disabled members. 

The total disablement pension may not exceed £3 a week for members below 
commissioned rank, and 1s. more in respect of the lowest commissioned rank. 
The rate for the highest rank is £3 5s. 

Additions for the wife and children are granted after consideration of the 
means of a member, and additions for any other dependant after consideration 
of his means also. The maximum rates for the wife’s pension vary from £1 to 
£1 12s. 6d. according to the deceased’s rank, while the maximum rate for the 
child’s pension is uniformly fixed at 10s.6d. 

Proportionately smaller pensions are granted in case of partial disablement, 
the proportions being indicated for mutilations in a schedule appended to the Act. 
It may be noted that severe facial disfigurement, amputation of the right arm 
through the shoulder joint, and amputation of the leg, not leaving a useful stump, 
are all deemed to cause total disablement. 

An additional allowance up to £5 a week may be granted to a disabled member 
needing the services of an attendant. Additional allowances up to £16 a year 
may be granted to members who have lost the use of one or both legs. 


Economic pensions. War pensions may be supplemented by “economic pen- 
sions”, in cases where the War Pensions Board considers the supplement justifi- 
able, having regard to the means of the claimant and his ability to engage in 
suitable employment. Economic pensions may be granted to a disabled member, 
his widow or his or her widowed mother, at rates not exceeding 35s., 25s., and 


20s. a week respectively. 


Members of Emergency Reserve Corps. 

Pensions are granted in respect of death or disablement suffered in the course 
of service in the Emergency Reserve Corps and attributable to it. 

The pensions are the same as the pensions payable in respect of a non-com- 
missioned member of the armed forces. 


War Veterans. 


Allowances may be granted to male veterans who have served in actual 
engagement with the enemy, and to female veterans who have served overseas, 
and ~~ unfit at any time for permanent employment by reason of physical 
or mental infirmity not attributable to their service in the armed forces. 

The service man’s allowances are £84 10s. a year for the veteran, £54 12s. 
for his wife, and £27 6s. for each child. The allowance is reduced by the amount 


of any income in excess of £52. 


Members of the Mercantile Marine. 


The War Pensions and Allowances (Mercantile Marine) Act, No. 24 of 1940, 
was amended by Act No. 21 of 1943, which increased the rates of pensions and 
allowances for the lower ratings. The following is a summary of the Act as 
amended. 

Pensions and allowances are granted in respect of the death, disablement or 
detention of members of the New Zealand mercantile marine, suffered in the 
course of their employment and directly attributable to the present war. 

Pensions for death are similar to those payable in respect of members of the 
armed forces. The ranks of members of the mercantile marine, however, are 
determined by the tonnage of their ships. Thus on ships of not more than 500 
tons gross, officers and other ratings are equated to non-commissioned ranks; 
on ships of 500-1,000 tons, the master is equated to the lowest commissioned rank, 
and the officers and other ratings to non-commissioned ranks; on ships of 1,000-5,000 
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tons, the master is equated to a naval lieutenant, and other officers to sub-lieu- 
tenants; on larger ships the master is equated to a lieutenant-commander, and 
the chief officer to a lieutenant. 

 memaee for disablement are the same as those granted to non-commissioned 
ranks. 

Allowances during detention by the enemy are the same as pensions for total 
disablement, but of the £3 a week that is thus due, 10s. is accumulated and paid 
to the member when he is released from detention. 

No person may claim compensation or damages for death or disablement 
for which a pension is payable under the Act. 


INCREASE IN CANADIAN OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Non-contributory pensions are paid in all Canadian provinces 
to needy persons aged 70 years and over and to blind persons over 
40 years in accordance with standard provisions laid down in an 
enabling Dominion Act, the Dominion Government refunding 75 
per cent. of the cost of pensions to the provinces. Since the out- 
break of the war pension rates have been increased in a number of 
provinces in view of the rise in the cost of living. The Dominion 
Government has now taken cognisance of these measures by 
increasing the maximum pension. 


Provincial Measures. 


The Dominion Pensions Act prescribed a maximum pension of $240 a year, 
reduced by any private income of the pensioner in excess of $125 a year. A number 
of provinces had granted supplementary pensions of their own accord and at 
their own expense. In Alberta and British Columbia, supplements of $5 a month 
or $60 a year could be granted by the Pensions Authority since April 1942. Early 
in 1943 Manitoba increased the pension rate by $1.25 a month or $15 a year, 
and Nova Scotia authorised the Pensions Authority to grant a supplementary 
allowance not exceeding $10 a month or $120 a year. Similar measures were 
planned in other provinces, and all provinces made representations to the Domi- 
nion Government that supplementary payments should be made to pensioners in 
view of wartime conditions and that the Dominion should bear its share of such 
payments.! 


Dominion Legislation. 


The Dominion Government has accordingly, by Order in Council P.C. 6367 
of 10 August 1943, increased the maximum pension to $300 a year. The income 
limit, however, remains the same, that is, $365, the pension being reduced by 
the amount of private income of the pensioner in excess of $65, instead of $125 a 
year. For blind pensioners the permissible income is $140 if the pensioner has no 
dependants, or $340 otherwise. 

To any province agreeing with the Dominion Government to pay the increased 
pension the Dominion pays quarterly an amount equal to 75 per cent. of the net 
sums paid by the province in pensions.* 


Statistics. 


The total number of persons in receipt of old-age pensions on 30 June 1943 
—_ 182,221; the number of blind persons in receipt of pensions on that date was 
6,370. 

The total number of old-age pensioners and the percentage of such pensioners 
to the total population over 70 years of age and the average pension in each of the 
nine provinces are shown below.* 





1 ALBERTA: Act of 19 Mar. 1942 to Authorise the Payment of a Supplementary Provincial 
Allowance to Old = Pensioners and Blind Pensioners; British Co_.umsBia: Order in Council of 
22 Apr. 1942 (British Columbia Gazette, 25 June 1942, p. 725); ManrroBa: Act to Amend the Old- 
Age and Blind Persons’ Act, assented to 17 Mar. 1943; Nova Scotia: Act of 14 Apr. 1943 to Amend 
Samer 3 of the Act of 1931, the Nova Scotia Old-Age Pensions Act (The Gazette, Montreal, 26 

uly " 

2 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1943, Vol. III, No. 7, 23 Aug. 1943, p. 377. 

+ Labour Gazette, Aug. 1943, p. 1196. 
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Percentage of 

Number of pensioners to ae 
pensioners population over pension 
70 years of age 





$ 
Alberta 11,702 46.13 18.72 
British Columbia 14,320 35.80 19. 36 
Manitoba 12,432 44.40 18.80 
New Brunswick 11,816 56.27 15.41 
Nova Scotia 14,085 46.95 16.07 
Ontario 56,656 30.30 18.91 
Prince Edward Island 1,889 31.48 13.50 
Quebec 46,894 44.24 17.38 
Saskatchewan 13,048 48.33 18.22 
North-West Territory 9 4.50 20.00 




















SocraL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 


INVESTMENTS OF SocIAL INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


A Spanish Act dated 29 July 1943 regulates the investment 
operations of institutions administering social insurance. 


The Act provides that at least 60 per cent. of funds not required for the im- 
mediate needs of the institution must be invested in Government bonds; 10 per 
cent. at most may be invested in gilt-edged securities; and the remaining 30 per 
cent. may be used for investments ot a social nature for promoting ownership 
of property, land settlement, the construction of dwellings, and other purposes 
authorised by the Act. 

On the recommendation of the Minister of Labour and after consulting the 
Minister of Finance, the Government may authorise social insurance institutions 
to deviate from the foregoing proportions in the distribution of their investments.! 


AMENDMENTS OF FamMILy ALLOWANCES 


A Decree of 27 July 1943 amended the scale of family allowances 
in force since the promulgation of the Act of 18 July 1938.? 


The family allowance scheme has hitherto provided for allowances at a rate 
which increased comparatively little with the number of children in the family. 
The new scale provides for a much more rapid increase in the rate per child for 
the larger families. 

The new Decree does not alter other details of the scheme. Accordingly, the 
persons entitled to allowances are employed persons, home workers, employers, 
farmers, and recipients of accident pensions; the allowances are granted for each 
child up to the age of 14 years, and without limit of age if they are disabled; 
the scheme is financed by a contribution of 5 per cent. of the payroll which is paid 
by the employer and a contribution of 1 per cent. of wages which is paid by the 
employed person, while the entire cost of the scheme as applied to agriculture 
is met by the employer through a special tax on rural property. The higher cost 
of the new scale of allowances will be covered by the surpluses accumulated 
during the working of the scheme since 1938. 

The Decree also provides that the family allowance paid on a daily basis in 
the case of casual workers shall be increased in similar proportions.* 

The following table shows the new scale of allowances as compared with that 
hitherto in force: 





1 Boletin Oficial, No. 212, 31 July 1943, p. 7405. 
2 Cf. 1.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1941, Sp. 3 B. 
3 Boletin Oficial, No. 215, 3 Aug. 1943, pp. 7555-7556. 
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Monthly rate 





Number of children 
1938 Act 1943 Decree 





pesetas 
40 
65 
90 
120 
160 
280 
400 
540 
700 
880 
1080 


For each child after the 12th, 200 pesetas are added instead of 40. 

















FamiILty ALLOWANCES FoR PusBiic OFFICIALS AND 
EMPLOYEES IN PoRTUGAL 


A Legislative Decree, No. 32688 of 22 February 1943}, in- 
troduced a scheme of family allowances for public officials and 
employees in Portugal, who were not covered by the general scheme 
established on 13 August 1942.? 


Scope of the Scheme. 
The scheme applies to State officials, both civil and military, to the employees 


of State services under autonomous administration (postal, telegraph and tele- 
phone services, arsenals, etc.), and also to employees of local government author- 
ities. 

For the purposes of the Decree, a public official is defined as any person who 
is actively engaged in his duties, whether on the regular establishment or under 
a contract or wage conditions of a permanent nature. 

Allowances are payable only to officials having dependants living in their 
household. As under the general scheme, dependants are defined as comprising 
the legitimate or legitimated children of the official or his wife up to 14 years of 
age, grandchildren for whose maintenance, clothing, and education he is respon- 
sible, and ascendants who cannot support themselves. An exception to the con- 
dition that the dependant must live in the official’s household is provided in 
the case of children and grandchildren, provided that they are under the author- 
ity of the official concerned. 

For students continuing their secondary education the upper age limit is 
raised to 18 years, and for those continuing their higher education to 21 years. 
There is no upper age limit in the case of persons permanently and totally inca- 
pacitated for work. 

If the wife and husband are both public officials, they are entitled to family 
allowances only if they live in different localities. The allowance is paid only to 
the official drawing the higher salary, but is calculated on the basis of the number 
of persons dependent on and living in the household of both husband and wife. 

Conditions are also laid down for the granting of allowances to persons holding 
more than one official post or having earnings from another occupation. 


Rate of Allowances. 


For the purposes of the scheme, officials are classified in five groups, family 
allowances being paid in each group on the following scale for each dependant: 





1 Didrio do Govérno, Part I, No. 41, 22 Feb. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 393. 
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Monthly pay Monthly allowance 


escudos escudos 


2,000 or over 70 
900 60 

650 50 

400 40 
Under 400 30 


The allowance will continue to be paid as long as the right to the basic salary 
or wage continues. and in particular during periods of compulsory military 
service. 

To obtain the allowance, the official must make application on a specified 
form and prove his title to benefit. 


Financial Resources. 


The financing of the scheme differs from that of the general scheme, which 
is based partly on contributions from employers and workers, in that for the time 
being the cost of the allowances is to be borne solely by the State and local govern- 
ment authorities. An initial sum of 30 million escudos provided to finance the 
scheme in the 1943 budget was later increased to 60 million escudos annually, 
representing about 9 per cent. of the salaries and wages of the persons concerned. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


The Decree provides that the right to family allowances may not be alienated, 
and exempts the allowance from all fees and taxation and from seizure. Penalties 
are provided for false declarations or failure to observe the conditions for the 
granting of allowances. 

The Decree also lays down the procedure to be followed by the various Gov- 
ernment departments and autonomous services in dealing with all matters con- 
cerning family allowances. 

An explanatory Order of 19 April 1943! provides that any difficulties arising 
in the administration of the scheme shall be settled by the Minister of Finance.? 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
MEETING OF THE EMERGENCY CoUNCIL 


A meeting of the Emergency Council of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions was held in London on 23 September 
1943, under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Citrine. The main 
item of discussion was a report containing proposals for the trans- 
formation of the I.F.T.U. into a World Federation embracing all 
trade union movements, regardless of political, philosophical or 
racial differences.’ 


The Emergency Council adopted the draft report and referred it back to the 
subcommittee which had been studying the subject for the last twelve months for 
readjustment of some technical and financial aspects of the scheme, after which 
it will be submitted to the councils of all national and international organisations 
concerned for their examination. ‘If these persevering efforts of the I.F.T.U. 
and its associated organisations can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion”, 
states Trade Union World (the organ of the I.F.T.U), “‘so that the plan now 





1 Diério do Govérno, Part I, He. 79, 21 Apr. 1943. 


2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 396. 
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in preparation really comes to life, world labour will have a machinery adequate 
to the tremendous task and mission it will have to fulfil in the post-war world”’. 

The Emergency Council also examined the position of the International 
Labour Organisation, which, ‘‘for a considerable time now, has been deliberately 
left out by the Allied Governments from the preparation of and participation 
in the various post-war reconstruction schemes”. The General Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the Acting Director of the I.L.O. in order to 
express the strong feelings of international organised labour in this matter, and 
to request him to bring this workers’ protest, in an appropriate form, to the know- 
ledge of the Governments concerned. 

Finally, the Council considered how the experience and knowledge of the lea- 
ding trade unionists, of British, American and other Allied nationalities, available 
in the I.F.T.U. could be utilised more directly and efficiently by the Governments 
concerned in the conduct of the war, particularly in connection with the present 
phase of the liberation of territory on the European continent. It was decided 
that the I.F.T.U. should renew its overtures through the appropriate channels, 
and the hope was expressed that this time they would meet with a more favourable 
reception than on previous occasions.! 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Sixty-third Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was held in Boston from 4 to 14 October 1943 and 
was attended by about 600 delegates. 


According to the report submitted to the Convention by the Executive Coun- 
cil, the total membership for which contributions were paid was 5,939,021 on 31 
August 1943, representing an increase of 456,440 during the fiscal year. When, 
in the course of the proceedings, the Convention was informed that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, which had withdrawn from the A. F. of L. 
in May 1943? on account of jurisdictional difference with other A.F. of L. unions, 
had cancelled its notice of withdrawal, the Secretary announced that by the re- 
admission of the Machinists the membership figure had been increased to 
6,564,141. 


Presidential Address. 


The President of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. William Green, in 
reviewing the domestic and international situation, challenged any group of 
citizens in the United States to show a better record than the workers, ‘‘the soldiers 
of production”, have established since Pearl Harbour. Labour could claim a 
large share of credit for the marvellous production results, and would continue 
its endeavours to reach new heights in production. Victory in this war would be 
meaningless, he continued, unless the peace was won. The United States would 
face after the war the challenge of making good the pledge to abolish fear of want. 
This was the first duty of industry, of labour, and of the Government. It could 
be fulfilled by the launching of a vast peacetime production drive and by the 
enactment of broad social security legislation. They dared not and must not 
offer bread lines to the workers, nor did labour want to see a repetition of work 
relief projects. The A.F. of L. was determined to encourage and assist private 
industry in fulfilling its responsibilities to the nation. The Government should 
also give private industry full support in the critical days that lay ahead. In the 
international field, the United States must join with other nations of good will 
in preserving peace throughout the civilised world. Labour would insist on the 
restoration of political and economic independence to those nations which had 
been overrun. The Four Freedoms must be established for all time. It was the 
firm purpose and determination of the A.F. of L. to help in every way the estab- 
lishment of free democratic trade unions in all countries, the strongest bulwark 
against nazism and fascism. He concluded by pledging support to President 
Roosevelt until victory had been achieved. 





1 Trade Union World (London), Sept. 1 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1943, p. 123. 
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Guest Speakers. 


Various guest speakers addressed the Convention; the main features of some 
of the addresses are summarised below. 


Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor, congratulated the 
labour movement upon standing by the no-strike pledge given to President 
Roosevelt, even in spite of the passage of the Smith-Connally Bill, which was 
so repugnant to labour and which the President had vetoed.1 Fair and proper 
machinery for settlement of disputes existed—14,000 disputes which did not come 
to a stoppage of work had been settled by the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor between Pearl Harbour and June 1943—and consequently no 
strike was justified. Post-war problems were being studied by the Government, 
with a view to preventing any widespread unemployment. In addition to the 
United States Employment Service, which could bring workers and jobs together, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act put a floor under wages and a ceiling over hours. 
Wages, therefore, could not sink tc the same depths as during the last depression. 
The ceiling over hours would enable the work to be spread over millions of people 
when the demobilisation period began. The proposed expanded social security 
programme should be set up now, so that its benefits could play a role in the 
economic readjustment and reconstruction that would be necessary at the end 
of the war. Labour was not only concerned with the social security programme 
expansion but equally with post-war world unity. The International Labour 
Organisation, which had been bern after the first world war, was of increasing 
importance as an effective international body in the field of labour and social 
advance. It was recognised that the I.L.O. would play an important role in 
establishing and administering labour standards in the post-war world, and with 
workers’ representatives from all the United Nations as members, the I.L.O. was 
admirably adapted to be a practical medium ot expression for world labour in the 
deliberations of the peace conference. A major task of the post-war period would 
be the reconstruction throughout the world of free labour unions where they had 
existed in the past and the improvement of labour standards. While there were 
certain forms of public activity which could be greatly extended, the United 
States would continue to rely upon private enterprise. Miss Perkins appealed 
for the co-operation of labour in all the plans ot the Government to produce 
security and comfort for the “ordinary man’”’. 


Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the International Labour Office, 
speaking of the tasks by which the world would be confronted io the post-war 
period, pointed out that national action would not be sufficient. Not only would 
some of the measures taken nationally require international co-ordination, but 
there must be a general world economic framework in which the economic life 
of each nation could find its place and develop with security. Nations could not 
build up a prosperous economy at home if they were exposed to violent fluctua- 
tions in foreign exchanges, to unpredictable and catastrophic changes in the prices 
of raw materials, and to the disorganisation of foreign markets which were the 
inevitable result of these and similar disturbances. The United Nations had 
begun to plan the way in which the world’s economic life could be organised. 
There had been the Refugee Conference, the Food and Agriculture Conference; 
and the regulation of currency questions and other problems of financial and 
economic world structure were being carefully studied with a view to interna- 
tional agreements. In the effective and proper functioning of all such agreements 
and instruments, labour was vitally concerned. Many of them would have a 
highly technical character, but they all needed to be guided and inspired by the 
social objectives which the United Nations had set in the forefront of their pro- 
grammes. It was to be hoped that effective methods of liaison would be insti- 
tuted between the International Labour Organisation and these other interna- 
tional agencies, thus making it possible to watch constantly the social implica- 
tions of the measures they might propose or undertake. Such liaison had been 
promised to the I.L.O. by the Governments at the New York Conference of 
1941—a promise to which the workers attached the greatest importance. The 
International Labour Organisation was admirably adapted by its composition 
and experience to play a predominant part in securing the fulfilment of men’s 
hopes and desires for a better and a happier world. But, Mr. Phelan asked, would 
the I.L.O. be used? Were the United Nations really alive to its vast potentiali- 


1 The War Labor Disputes Act (idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500). 
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ties? Had they the vision to see how greatly its use, based as it was on the joint 
collaboration of Governments, workers, and employers, would facilitate the 
solution of the many difficult problems that lay ahead? The trade unionists in 
many countries, and from the occupied countries of Europe in particular, were 
asking these questions with growing anxiety. ‘I hope and believe”, he said, 
“that an affirmative answer will be given to them in the very near future.” To 
ignore the I.L.O. in the work that lay ahead, to under-estimate its potentialities, 
to under-employ its resources of experience and accumulated knowledge, would 
be neither wise nor just. 


Mr. Joseph A. Padway, Legal Adviser to the American Federation of Labor, 
= a detailed survey of legislation recently enacted in the United States which 
ad as its objective the ultimate destruction of trade unions. He analysed in 
the first instance the War Labor Disputes Act and the Bill before Congress (the 
Hobbs Bill) to repeal the Anti-Racketeering Act of 1934 and a number of Acts 
passed by individual States.! ‘‘We have good reason to believe’’, he declared, 
“that Fascism is coming to America in a very peculiar way—peculiar in one sense 
and yet usual in another in that manufacturers’ associations, chambers of com- 
merce and reactionary front organisations have co-operated in fostering and pro- 
moting such legislation in the various States.’’ These organisations had framed 
a series of Bills which had been handed to legislators in the various States— 
generally farmer representatives—and behind the scenes the organisations had 
piloted the passage of these Bills. It was necessary for the A.F. of L. to advise 
its affiliated organisations not to comply with these laws, which revolutionised 
the trade union movement, until the courts had ruled upon their validity. Mr. 
Padway concluded his address by declaring that he was hopeful that the Supreme 
Courts, and in particular the Supreme Court of the United States, would strike 
down these fascist measures. 


President Roosevelt's Message. 

President Roosevelt, in a message to the Convention, asked President Green 
to convey to those in attendance and to ail the constituent members his gratitude 
for their voluntary support in the war effort, not only in the production drive 
but also by their purchases of war bonds. The working people would be asked 


to continue this support by making personal sacrifices and modifying their per- 
sonal habits; proof of the fact that the workers realised the exigencies of the war 
found expression in their co-operation in a no-strike policy and in the stabilisation 
of wages to steady the domestic economy. The President anticipated a good deal 
of success in the roll-back of prices, which would stabilise and reduce the cost of 
living in essentials and for which, he declared, the informed co-operation of the 
membership of the Federation was essential. 


Decisions and Recommendations. 


A brief summary is given below of those decisions and recommendations of 
the Convention which are likely to interest readers of the Review. It should be 
explained that, according to the procedure of A.F. of L. Conventions, the deci- 
sions are not taken on the basis of the texts of resolutions presented, or of the 
Executive Council’s report, but on the recommendations formulated by the 
various committees to which such resolutions and sections of the officers’ reports 
have been referred. 


International relations. The report of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions on the International Labour Organisation appears elsewhere in this issue.? 


The report on the International Federation of Trade Unions (which has its 
headquarters in London, and of which the A.F. of L. is a member) announced 
that the Emergency Executive of the I.F.T.U. had prepared a plan for the re- 
organisation of the Federation under the title of World Federation of Labour. 
The report contained the following statement: 


Provisions to safeguard the autonomy of national organisations with 
respect to policies within the home country, and restriction of affiliation to 
free national union organisations only, will be as important for future con- 
structive relationships as they have been in the past. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 638. 
2 See above, p. 747. 
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The report also stated that “the International Federation of Trade Unions 
should continue, as in the past, to supplement the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation”’. 

The Committee recommended that the Executive Council of the A.F. of L. 
should give careful consideration to the reorganisation proposal and to the new 
statement of objectives of the I.F.T.U. 


The Committee’s report on relations with the Latin American countries stated 
that the American Federation of Labor desired to help in the maintenance of the 
independence, freedom, and integrity of the Latin American independent labour 
organisations, and did not seek control or advantage. The Committee further 
suggested that steps should be taken to foster a more direct and immediate 
relationship between the labour movement of South and Central America and 
the A.F. of L. It directed the Executive Council ‘‘to review the formal and organi- 
sational relationship that heretofore prevailed in our Pan-American labour 
affairs, and if found impossible or undesirable to revive or renew such activities, 
that steps be taken and plans formulated which will embrace a complete under- 
standing of co-operation and association for the mutual benefit and advantage 
of all workers of all the Americas’’. 


Commenting on the Executive Council’s report dealing with the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee—which set forth the reasons prompting the 
A.F. of L.’s refusal to join the Anglo-Soviet Labour Committee—the Committee 
on International Relations stated that no aspect of the Federation’s international 
labour relations had been more wilfully misinterpreted. In the past the controlled 
or of Soviet Russia, a power with which the United States was now allied, 
“had sought to promote disruption and disunity in the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor’’, and in considering the proposal to join any Committee 
on which representatives of Russian trade unions were to have seats, it was the 
manifest duty of the officers of the Federation to view such an invitation against 
the background of past experience. The report continued as follows: 


We hold that it is eminently proper for the American Government to work 
out a modus vivendi with the Russian Government. However, our desire to 
support our Government in pursuance of its laudable national and inter- 
national objectives does not impose upon us any obligation or necessity to 
recognise or co-operate with the Russian labour organisations, which are not 
trade unions in the sense that American workers understand under the term. 
The fundamental differences between the Federation and the Government- 
controlled Russian unions are so glaring that no liaison between the two is 
now remotely possible. 

Russian labour organisations are the instruments of policy of the Russian 
Government. They are not free and voluntary associations of workers in the 
sense that characterises American and British unions. They constitute a 
department of the Russian State, so to speak, and enjoy no more autonomy 
than do the various agencies in any totalitarian Government. All the frequent 
changes of Russian domestic and foreign policy are obediently echoed by the 
Government officials in charge of the Russian labour front. Also, experience 
teaches us that approachment between American organisations and their 
Russian counterparts immediately becomes an instrument to aid in domestic 
Communist infiltration. 


The report went on to define the character of the American Federation of 
Labor, which was not a political organisation but was concerned with wages, 
hours, and conditions of labour, and which did not exist at the pleasure of the 
American Government. The A. F. of L. did not attempt to impose its ideological 
views on labour organisations of other nations, since it did not impose them even 
on its own members. The attitude of the Federation did not, however, diminish 
its admiration for the courage, skill, and tenacity of the Russian Army. 

The report commended the attitude of the two fraternal delegates to the 
recent meeting of the British Trades Union Congress, and expressed the view 
that the extension of British-American co-operation was not only desirable but 
urgent. Free trade unionism acted as a powerful magnet for the fighting under- 
ground movement in Europe. In conclusion, the report said that United States 
labour looked forward to the day when free democratic trade unions would be re- 
established throughout Europe, and when the Russiaa people would be rewarded 
for their sacrifices by the blessings of a free trade union movement, the keystone 
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of all modern political and economic democracy. When that day arrived, the 
A. F. of L. would rejoice in welcoming the Russian workers into a free democratic 
international labour organisation. 


The report of the Committee dealing with democracy for Italy stated that the 
A. F. of L. approved the “fearless and vigorous struggle against Fascism waged 
by the Italian-American Labor Council”, and added that there still existed in 
Italy the remnants of an organised trade union movement, whose leaders had 
maintained a functioning underground movement through all the years of the 
Mussolini régime. The Committee regretted that toa organisations as the 
A. F. of L. and the Italian-American Labor Council, or the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor delegation, had not been consulted in connection with the labour 
policy of the Allied Governments. If the liberated peoples of Europe were to 
have confidence in Allied Military Government (A.M.G.) decisions, American and 
British labour must have some sort of voice in helping to determine those deci- 
sions. 


The reports of the Committee on International Relations were adopted 
unanimously. 


Post-war problems, national and international. The report adopted by the Con- 
vention urged the necessity for a strong trade union movement after the war, 
since workers would need such a movement in order to regain positions lost through 
wage freezing during the war, and stated that all unions should be on the alert 
to increase basic wage rates as rapidly as possible; bcnus systems—disguised as 
wage incentive plans—diverted attention from the main objective. The shift to 
the 40-hour week must be made without any reduction in weekly earnings. 

In the international field, the report expressed the opinion that world organisa- 
tion to keep the peace must be initiated by an understanding between the Govern- 
ments of democratic nations and then extended to other nations which desired 
to co-operate. The right of labour to representation in all world agencies must 
be recognised. In liberated territories the workers should be one of the first 
groups to be brought into conferences for rehabilitation and restoration. If their 
organisations had been destroyed, they should have an opportunity to revive 
collective action in some form. 

Referring to relations with Latin American countries, the report said that 
the industrial development plans which were being worked out should include 
provision for higher wages, better working conditions, and higher standards of 
living. 

The report recommended the appointment of “labour attachés”’. 

As a means of providing work, the report recommended the resumption of 
housing programmes throughout the United States, adding that “private con- 
struction should have the leading role in all plans”. 


Immigration. Referring to the numerous proposals before Congress for the 
modification of the immigration and naturalisation laws, the report ot the Execu- 
tive Council to the Convention said: ‘‘When this war ends, the return of the mil- 
lions in the armed forces and the adjustment of industry from a war to a consumer 
basis will create an unemployment problem never previously known. It will be 
_ absolutely impossible for this country to absorb the millions now desirous of 
immigrating to the United States.” The report went on to say that the policies 
laid down by the A. F. of L. should be adhered to, “‘as it will be impossible for 
the workeis of this country to compete with a flood of European and Asiatic 
immigrants”. 

Dealing particularly with the repeal of the exclusion of Chinese, the report 
stated that if the door were opened to Chinese, the next step would be to permit 
all Orientals to immigrate to the United States and become citizens. The relevant 
paragraph concluded with the following statement: 


The fact that China is our ally in the present world war should not 
influence us to permit repeal of the Oriental Exclusions Law any more than 
the fact that Russia is an ally should influence us to embrace communism, 
The Executive Council directs that the officers of the A. F. of L. carry out 
the decisions taken by Conventions regarding immigration exclusion laws. 


Several speakers objected to this section, and the report of the Committee of 
the Convention which dealt with the subject modified the Executive Council's 
report to a certain extent, in that it recommended that the Executive Council 
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“make a thorough study of the question of possible future revision of immigra- 
tion and naturalisation laws as affecting Oriental races”’. 
The Committee’s report was adopted. 


Reaffiliation of the United Mine Workers of America. It will be recalled that 
the United Mine Workers of America applied for reaffiliation to the A. F. of L. 
in May 1943, and that the Executive Council decided in August 1943 to refer 
the report of the special committee which had negotiated with the United Mine 
Workers to the October Convention without comment or recommendation.! 

Six resolutions on the subject were submitted to the Convention, several of 
them opposing readmission on various grounds. After discussion on the Resolu- 
tions Committee’s report and the rejection of an amendment proposing that 
negotiations with the United Mine Workers should be pursued but that the 
Executive Council should submit a new report to the next annual Convention 
or to a special Convention, the report was adopted unanimously. This report 
stated that, while the Committee found it impossible to recommend readmission 
of the United Mine Workers on the conditions proposed by that organisation, it 
was of the opinion that the progress which had been made presented the possi- 
bility of an early reaffiliation ‘under terms and conditions compatible with our 
laws and requirements and in keeping with the spirit of equity and fairness to all 
concerned”. The Committee therefore recommended that the Executive Council 
should be authorised to continue negotiations with the United Mine Workers, 
and that affiliated unions should file any complaints about infringement of their 
jurisdictional rights within thirty days after the closing of the Convention, the 
Executive Council arranging for conferences between representatives of com- 
plaining organisations and the United Mine Workers for the purpose of adjusting 
complaints and righting infractions of jurisdictional rights found to be valid by 
the Executive Council. Further, the Executive Council should open negotiations 
with the Progressive Mine Workers of America (an organisation admitted to the 
A. F. of L. since the secession of the United Mine Workers of America) for similar 
purposes. The Committee’s report also recommended that full authority should 
be given to the Executive Council to determine and dispose of whatever issues 
might have failed of adjustment within a reasonable time and to take such addi- 
tional action as might be necessary for an early reaffiliation of the United Mine 


Workers. 


Peace negotiations with the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.O.). 
The Resolutions Committee recommended that the A. F. of L. Unity Committee 
should continue in existence so that no opportunity of establishing unity should 
be lost. The Committee's report added, however, that a thorough-going discus- 
sion of unity would be difficult, if not impossible, if C.I1.O. unions continued their 
“raiding” tactics. The Committee’s report was adopted unanimously, without 


discussion. 


Discrimination against Negro workers. A number of resolutions had been 
submitted dealing with various phases of the problem of discrimination on ac- 
count of race, colour, religion or national origin. The Resolutions Committee's 
Report (adopted unanimously) pointed out that, in some parts of the United 
States, there still remained among workers lingering suspicions, prejudices, 
and traditions fostered by conditions long since sabead’ but which still operated 
to prevent the complete application of the principle upon which the A. F. of L. 
unions had been founded. Substantial progress had been made in eliminatin 
prejudices, but the goal aimed at could not be attained by one stroke or duane 
decrees; the prejudices against colour or racial origin must be removed by means 
of systematic education. The Committee recommended that all the educational 
facilities of the trade union movement should be used to further this objective. 

This problem, which one of the speakers called “the number one problem of 
America to-day”, evoked a great deal of discussion. One of the Negro delegates 
attacked a number of unions affiliated to the A. F. of L. which either exclude 
Negroes or only admit them to so-called auxiliary unions, withholding from them 
certain rights accorded to white members. 

In summing up the discussion, President Green declared that he personally 
had always taken a progressive position upon the subject and that, if he had his 
way, every organisation affiliated with the A. F. of L. would admit Negroes to 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 541. 
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membership on a basis of equality with other workers. He expressed the hope 
that eventually the barriers of prejudice of a small percentage of the A. F. of L. 
unions would be broken down; this could only be accomplished, he thought, by 
appealing to the heart, the conscience, and the judgment of the people of the 
country. 


Anti-labour laws. The Convention adopted a report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee which gave a detailed summary of the legislation affecting trade unions 
introduced in various States. The Committee recommended vigorous condemna- 
tion of the War Labor Disputes Act, and called upon all members of the A. F. of L. 
to examine the record of votes and to repudiate those Congressmen who had voted 
for it. Further, it was agreed that the A. F. of L. should demand of Congress the 
immediate repeal of ‘this outstanding insult to the workers of this nation”. 


Social security. The Convention commended the Executive Council for its 
sponsorship of legislation providing for a unified national social insurance system, 
consisting of public employment offices; health, disability, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, old-age and survivors’ insurance; protection of the social security rights 
of individuals engaged in military service; and unemployment allowances upon 
termination of military service. 

The Bills introduced in the House of Representatives and in the Senate at 
the request of the American Federation of Labor had been given the widest 
possible publicity, and affiliated organisations had been requested to help by 
asking their congressional representatives to pledge their support. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. William Green was re-elected President, and Mr. George Meany, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. All the thirteen vice-presidents were also re-elected. 
It was decided to hold the 1944 Convention in New Orleans, Louisiana.! 


THE TRADE UNION MovEMENT IN Costa RICA 


A meeting was held at San José at the beginning of October 
1943 to inaugurate the Confederation of Costa Rican Workers 


(Confederacién de Trabajadores de Costa Rica), which supersedes 
the provisional committee for the unification of the trade union 
movement of Costa Rica.? 


The President of the Republic, members of his Cabinet, and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of several countries were present, and the speakers included Mr. 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, the President of the Latin American Labour Feder- 


ation (C.T.A.L.). 
The new national centre, which has affiliated with the C.T.A.L., comprises 
96 unions of agricultural and industrial workers in various parts of the country.* 


Another trade union organisation, the ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’ 
Central Federation of Costa Rican Trade Unions (Central de Sin- 
dicatos Costarricenses ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’), has also been created 
recently, and is sponsored-by the Roman Catholic Church.‘ 








Pp 1 ~~ Apa Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Boston, Mass. Report of 
roceedings. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 794. 

* La Tribuna, 5 Oct. 1943. 

* Diario de Costa Rica, 9 Sept. 1943. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’, pp. 116-125. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign f¢ signifies: “‘provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in stalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * National 
Industrial Conference Board. ‘4 American Federation of Labor. * Bureau of the Census.  Apr.-Dec. 7 Since 
1936, including applications for work registered with local correspondents. * The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the 
following month. * Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. ™ Since Mar. 1935, is- 
cluding the Saar Territory. Before Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. ™ Average of 9 months. ™ Excess of 
employment over estimated economic labour force. 1 Jan.-Nov. 1 Aug.-Dec. 1* Average of 9 months. 1 Oct.: 700,000. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed unemployed. total 
days of insured workers during the month. * New series; July-Dec. * Jan. t. 7? Public relief fund statistics. * Since 
Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. * From July 1932 onwards, including 
unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. ™ Jan.-Sept. and Nov. ™ Jan.-Aug. and Nov. ™ Including 
casuals. ™ Including agriculture. ™ Since July 1940, exclu men in attendance at Government training centres 
centres. “ Since Mar. 1942, excluding men classified as unsuitable for 
time employment.  Jan.-Nov. !’ Nine months. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. ? Extended series. * Up to July 1933, oth 
social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. ‘ During 1939, excluding the territory on _—e 
of Klaipeda (Memel). * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons employed on public works. * Hectuding pe 
agriculture. Weekly averages. 7 Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of i - Ter se 
workers during the month. * Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. * Since Jan. 1939, as 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. ” Jan.-June. “4 Since 1935, percentage based on the number of per- 
sons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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Europe (conc.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. oe 
II. ree unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. _ VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since 1942, applications for work. * From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. + Local unemployment 
committees. ‘4 Number of relief funds (Oct. 1939, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, volun in 
others. § Jan.-Aug. 7? Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. * Up to 1932, number of unemployed (males) re- 
maining on registers of Government labour bureaux. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or 
other pects pproximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). “Since ia. 1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. 


“Ten months, 








TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). . Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A . Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. M. Mines. 1. Industries. 7. Transport. c. Com- 
munications. W. Wage earners. S.jSalaried employees. 

1 Except for the series in italics. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board. 4 Since Dec. 
1941, including the armed forces. 5 American Federation of Labor. * Central Zone. 7May 1938. *Old terri *Since 
Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. ” Jan.-July. “ Jan.-Aug. 418 June 1938=100. ™ t.-Dec. 1935 = 100. 
4 Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939 = 100. iu Jan,-Nov. “June. “July. BJ aan 





TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 807 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
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mpul. social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 

nscmemen Orr. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; Itt 
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tes. earners. . Salaried em 

" i fncluding building. * ccnenne entp. 3 Including mines. Mey 8 7. 5 Yearly figures exclude the i 

and macaroni industry; quarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and 4 industry. * Old terri Since 

1937, including the Saar Territory Gearavathoan” & Beaciat ® yo part of transport, but excluding a large part building. 
# Jan.-Aug. Ministry of Pition of Industrial Employers. “ Jan.-June. 








TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 = 100)" 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. — ; . 

1 Excluding building. * Including mines. * Statistics of type B, linked 2 with statistics of type A of the pre- 
ceding period. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 5 Jan.-June. ¢ Sept. 1939 = 100. 
7 Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act.  Jan.-Nov. * Average of the 12 months ending in June of 
the year indicated. ™ Except for series in italics. ™ Calculated Ag I.L.O. by ee index of numbers em- 
ployed by an index of hours worked per worker. ™ May 1938=100. ™ Jan.-Aug. “Old territory. ‘Since 1937, 
ree the Saar Territory.  Jan.-July. ™ Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. * Apr. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest iods. 7 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the ey Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. Territ before 1938. ™ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. ™ Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. 4 y bomnm gures: up to 
1937, = of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. Monthly figures: Ist of the following month. 

Jan.-July. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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1 Excluding building. * Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. ‘ Monthly 
figures, last week of the month. ‘'1.L.O. estimates from percentages of table IV (b). * 1935, average for May.-Dec. 
7 Jan.-June.. *Jan.-Apr. *Feb.-Dec. ™ Annual figures, averages for the second half-year. ™ Monthly figures, 
averages of weeks without holidays. ™ Including mines. ™ Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July 
figure; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 and 1941, Nov. figure. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
. — estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). %* Averages for the second and 
third quarters. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 
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Ampuero Dfaz, RaGl. Contribucién a la Reforma de la Legislacién de Acci- 
dentes del Trabajo. Santiago de Chile, 1943. 124 pp. 


This study of industrial accidents, treated both historically since the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution and nationally in relation to the present state 
of theory and legislation in Chile, was presented as a degree thesis to the Faculty 
of Legal and Social Science of the University of Chile. After describing the legal 
theory governing the compensation of occupational risks, the author explains 
briefly the assessment of the economic effects of accidents and analyses current 
legislation. In the second part of the study he criticises the existing Chilean 
legislation, and suggests that a reform should be based on the raising of rates of 
compensation, the retraining of the disabled so that they may rapidly regain 
their earning capacity, and State protection through the Workers’ Compulsory 
Insurance Fund. The position in respect of occupational diseases and the amend- 
ments to Chilean legislation on the subject proposed by the Ministry of Health 
are also discussed. 


Gadgil, D.R., and Sovani, N.V. War and Indian Economic Policy. Poona, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1943. 132 pp. 5 rupees; 10s. 


A critical appraisal of the wartime economic policy in India, vigorous, lucid, 
constructive and informed by an awareness of the limitations inherent in emer- 
gency conditions in general and the local conditions in particular. The study is 
divided into two parts, the first part dealing with currency and prices and the 
second with financial and economic policy. Appropriate action to check what 
is regarded as the demonstrably inflationary trend, which is attributed mainly 
to the issue of currency in India to enable the British Government to acquire 

oods and services necessary for the war effort, is urged in the first part (the trend, 
owever, seems to have been brought under control since the publication of the 
study). The second part consists of a plea for a well co-ordinated financial and 
economic policy with the necessary controls and central direction, based on the 
—o- of other countries of the British Commonwealth and of the United 
tates. 


Leith, C.K., Furness, J.W., and Lewis, Cleona. World Minerals and World 
yng Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1943. xii + 253 pp. 
2.50. 


Since the great inequality in the distribution of mineral supplies among the 
nations is not likely to be materially changed by technology or discovery, the 
economic interdependence of nations is inescapable and will probably be intensified 
as manufacturing processes become more complex. In view of the Atlantic 
Charter promise of ‘‘equal access to raw materials”’, it is the authors’ purpose to 
examine the controls over production and sale of minerals which have been de- 
veloped in the past. These controls have included cartels and monopolies, import 
and export tariffs, quota systems and licensing arrangements, subsidies, em- 
bargos, and the rationing of foreign and domestic mineral supplies. Nevertheless, 
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the authors come to the general conclusion that the Axis nations have not been 
damaged to any great extent by the fact that the territories they control are 
relatively deficient in mineral resources. In other words, although the Axis 
nations are “have-nots” as regards many minerals, so too are all the other nations 
of the world in a greater or less degree. It appears to be a legitimate inference, 
therefore, that the Axis nations had a valid complaint on the score of “unequal” 
access to minerals only to the extent that they required inordinately large amounts 
for the purpose of furthering their armament programmes, and they had difficulty 
in securing export outlets large enough to offset their swollen mineral imports. 
This fact, however, gives the clue to a possible means of securing world peace. 
The last chapter canvasses the notion of controlling international trade in miner- 
als with a view to making it impossible for any nation to embark on an armament 
programme. Although such a control scheme would admittedly be difficult to 
formulate and administer, the facts assembled in this book clearly show that 
denial of access to the minerals that enter into world trade would effectively halt 
any future attempts at rearmament on the part of virtually all nations. 


Lévesque, Georges-Henri, and Després, Jean-Pierre. Mémoire sur la 
législation du travail et la sécurité sociale dans la Province de Québec. Quebec, 1943. 
123 pp. Mimeographed. 


This memorandum summarises the principal provincial and Dominion laws 
concerning labour and social security in Canada and the reforms proposed, 
clarifying the situation where necessary by brief historical notes. It does not, how- 
ever, deal with emergency war measures, nor with the Marsh social security plan. 
The first chapter deals with the legislation concerning the right of association, 
the regulation of wages and other conditions of employment, and industrial 
disputes and their settlement, the second with social assistance and insurance, 
and housing. 


Muenzner, G. Jewish Labour Economy in-Palestine. The Economic Activities 
of the General Federation of Jewish Labour (Histadruth Ha’ovdim). Jerusalem, 
el Aviv, Research Institute of the Jewish Agency, 1943. viii + 191 pp. Charts. 


As the late Dr. Arthur Ruppin explains in the foreword to this volume, the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine has far more extensive activi- 
ties than those of trade unions in other countries. “It intervenes to an ever- 
increasing degree . . . as an ‘entrepreneur’ in the widest sense of the word in 
the field of production. It participates not only in the production and distribu- 
tion of goods but also in the credit and transport system, etc., of the country.” 
The author examines the economic section of the Federation by analysing the 
balance-sheets of its various enterprises in the fields of agriculture, building, 
industry, transport, credit and banking, insurance, etc. The result is a valuable 
description of the forms, activities, and financing methods of the many institu- 
tions for the benefit of the Jewish workers of Palestine which have been created 
by “a singular, if not unique, organisation”’. 


Oppenheimer-Bluhm, Hilde. The Standard of Living of German Labor 
under Nazi Rule. Social Research, Supplement V, 1943. New York, New School 
for Social Research. 71 pp. 50c. 


After analysing the evolution of the wages (gross and net) of German workers 
from 1929 to the latest available date, and after showing how much the strain 
and hours of work have increased, the author studies the changes that have 
taken place in the satisfaction of working class needs under the National-So- 
cialist régime. She concludes that on the average workers are less well off under 
the Nazi rule, but that the deterioration in the standard of living has varied 
between different classes of workers. In general, the purchasing power (as mea- 
sured by official statistics of earnings and cost of living) of those whose working 
hours have increased and who are working hardest has been maintained.’ In- 
dustrial workers have suffered little loss of purchasing power; on the other hand, 
civil servants have experienced a decrease of up to 20 per cent.; agricultural 
workers have gained since 1929. With the increase in total employment, the 
greater number of workers within the family has reduced the burden of family 
charges borne by the average worker. 
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Robbins, James J. The Government of Labor Relations in Sweden. New York, 
University of North Carolina Press, American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1942. 
xii + 367 pp. $3.50. 

A very interesting study of labour relations in Sweden, a country which has 
developed, under Government sponsorship but short of any kind of hampering 
State control, one of the most articulate collective bargaining systems in the 
world. The author holds that the institutional development of collective bargain- 
ing which took place in Sweden in the last fifty years is one of the most striking 
examples of functional autonomy to be found in any modern State. 

The study gives in the first place a broad outline of the different stages of the 
evolution of the collective contract system: i.e., the experimental period (1872- 
1913), the world war period (1913-1922), the period of maturity (1922-1933), 
and the present trends (1933-1942). As a result of the steady development of 
collective bargaining more than a million workers (one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion of Sweden) are employed under collective contracts to-day. Next, the author 
studies the most important recent developments in labour relations, characterised 
by the enactment of the Labour Court Act in 1928, the Collective Bargaining Act 
in 1933, the conclusion of the “basic agreement” signed by the two central organ- 
isations of employers and workers on 20 December 1938, and the implementation 
of this agreement in 1939, 1940, and 1942 by index wage agreements providing 
for a sliding scale wage compensation based upon the cost of living. 

One of the most interesting parts of the study deals with the now classic 
distinction between “jural disputes”, that is, disputes over legal rights defined 
either by contract or by statute and therefore judicially enforceable, and ‘“‘non- 
jural disputes”, that is, disputes over non-jural interests not defined as legal 
rights by law or contract and which, therefore, cannot be referred to official state 
organs for final decision. The former must be referred to the Labour Court, 
while non-jural disputes arising in the course of actual collective bargaining and 
before the contract is signed, or disputes about subjects not regulated by statute 
or by contract, are settled by recourse to voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 
A detailed survey is given of the work of the Labour Court which has success- 
fully built up in the thirteen years of its existence a sound body of industrial 
jurisprudence through which the collective contracts are applied. In a concluding 
chapter the author analyses the far-reaching implications of the politics of func- 
tional autonomy. 
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ERRATA 


1943—Vol. XLVIII 


No. 5, November. ‘Reconstruction Planning in China.”’ Page 624, line 6 from 
bottom: for “145 and 700 million” read ‘245 and 700 million”. 


“Conditions of Employment in the Greek Mercantile Marine”. Page 660, 
line 14 from bottom: for “entitled to the difference” read “entitled to ad half 
the difference’’. 


“‘Workmen’s Compensation in the Bahamas”. Page 668, line 23 from bottom: 
for ‘exceeds £200” read “‘does not exceed £200”. 


“Second seageee of the Confederation of Labour of Chile”’. Page 676, line 16: 
for “‘20 delegates” read ‘‘200 delegates”. 
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